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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


22 & 24 row depth — wall-attached A complete quality-engineered line that 
movable and recessed meets every Official standard 
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BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
High visibility, accurate. fast ond depend- Standard or special, for every requirement 
able Glass, wood or steel backboards 

















LOCKERS WIRE BASKET EQUIPMENT 
Complete range of types and sizes with Stationary and movable type shelving 
every up-to-date and practical feature Most popular site baskets 


Taalat-t-ilelae’ Equipment “> 


CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 
FROM THE WORLD’S 
MOST COMPLETE SOURCE... 


If only a single item is needed, or 

everything required to outfit a complete gym, 

Medart equipment is invariably a “‘best buy” 

in practical design, better construction, ra. 
and extra years of service. On every phase : 7 r MISSOURI 
of gymnasium building or modernization, Gs J oe 
consult Medart —The World’s Most Na > 
Experienced Authority. 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3578 DeKalb St. -- St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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AWARD WINNING SCHOOL a 
equipped with wee 
JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL 











Double Oaks Elementary School, Charlotte, N.C. 
A. G. Odell, Jr. and Associates, architects; Mechanical 
Engineers, Inc., mechanical engineers; both of Charlotte. 

















Everywhere in the nation well planned schools like the 
Double Oaks Elementary School, winner in the 1953 com- 

petition for better school design, solve the temperature 
regulation problem with Johnson Control, 


At Double Oaks, a five zone panel heating system serves the entire 
building, except the auditorium, Modern Johnson Master-Submaster 
Control maintains the correct relationship between the outdoor tem- 
perature and the temperature of the hot water supplied to the heating 
age Any weather change, calling for more or less heat, is measured 
by a Johnson Outdoor Master Thermostat which automatically makes a 
corresponding adjustment in the heating system. This response is so 
perfect that the need for change is never felt inside the building itself. 









In each of the five zones, Johnson Dual Thermostats maintain com- 
fortable, even temperatures best suited to the particular requirements of 
the individual zone, A special economy feature of Johnson Dual Control 
makes it possible to reset each thermostat. from a central point, to 
maintain lower, non-occupaney temperatures after regular school hours, 





Yet. io one or more zones continue to be eceu vied, merely yushing u . ' 

| | D .in each zone, Johnson Dual Ther 
mostats assure just right temperatures 
regardless of differences in exposure 
es and occupancy conditions. 
Other Johnson Thermostats, operating Johnson Valves and Damper omit a 


Operators, control the heating and ventilating unit in the auditorium. 





button on the thermostat will restore that zone to normal daytime tem- 






perature. Heating only the occupied areas results in large fuel savings. 






If you are planning a new building or modernizing an old one, large 
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or small, Johnson Control assures the best possible solution to your 


particular temperature control problems. Be sure your architect ot 





engineer consults a nearby Johnson Branch Office. There is no obliga- 
tion. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct 
sranch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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The Queen 


OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS AT PARMA, OHIO 
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TEST IT... 
COMPARE IT 


We invite you to send for a sam- 
ple of ““NUCITE" and subject it to 
this simple test. Draw the flat 
side of a piece of chalk across 
the board and note the full, 
clean chalk mark taken by 
““NUCITE"’, as opposed to broken 
marks on other boards. Also, 
note that “NUCITE’s” enamel 
finish will not chip off or crack, 
whereas it will on most other 
boards. 

@ ‘“‘NUCITE’’ will not warp or 
bulge. 

@ ‘‘NUCITE”’ will not pull apart 
from any wood backing, be- 
cause it does not have any. 

@ “NUCITE’’ does not have 


any wide, deformed or 
unsightly joints cannot be reproduced in any other type of board. 












The “Incomparable Surface of Nucite” 


















“NUCITE'— the orginal and finest ‘NUCITE' Glass Chalkboard is guaranteed for the life of 
sight-saving glass chalkboard is 
available in four standard colors — 
green, tan, blue and black. Other 
colors at slight extra cost. 


the building, including replacement of any broken pieces. 
Guarantee covers labor of installation as well as materials. 
Out of over 14,000 installations there has never been a 
single failure due to fading out or becoming slick or shiny. 
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Base Elementary 
School, near Riverside, Calitormia 
Architect: Bolt Caldwell Mosse 
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Lupton Windows make the walls... 










This unique Califorma school is in six parts Strength through sturdy metal. Windows that LUPTON CASEMENT 
There are three buildings of four Classrooms will not warp, swell, shrink or rattle. PEUNENA OR STEEL 
a kindergarten, an administration umit and a 
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U.S. Supreme Court Speaks 









Text of Unanimous Fin 


The text of the supreme court's decision in the 
racial segregation Lye read by Chief Justice 
Warren at Washington, D& Vay 17, 1954 


Ihese cases come to us from the states of 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and Delaware 
rhey are premised on different facts and different 
local conditions, but a common legal question 


justifies their consideration together in this con 
solidated opinion 


In each of the cases, minors of the Negro race, 
through their legal representatives, seek the aid of 
the courts in obtaining 
their 


In each instance 


admission to the public 


schools of community on a 
, they had been denied ad 
attended by white children 
requiring or permitting segregation 
This segregation was alleged to 
deprive the plaintiffs of the equal protection ot 
the laws under the 14th amendment 
the cases other 


non-segregated 
basis 
mission to schools 
under laws 


iccording to race 


In each of 
than the Delaware case, a three 
district court relief to the 
plaintiffs on the so called “separate but equal” 
doctrine announced by this court in 
US. 5 Under that doctrine 
equality of treatment is accorded when the races 
are provided substantially equal facilities, 
though these facilities be separate. In the 


judge federal denied 
Plessy v 
Ferguson, 163 


even 
Dela 
Delaware ad 
that the 


schools be 


case, the 
that 
plaintiffs be 


ware supreme court ot 
doctrine, but 


admitted to the 


hered to ordered 
white 


cause of their superiority to the Negro schools 


Not “Equal” Facilities 


Ihe plaintiffs contend that 


segregated 


public 


chools are not “equal” and cannot be made 


“equal,” and that hence they are deprived of the 


equal protection of the laws. Because of the 


obvious importance of the question presented, 


the court took jurisdiction 
in the 195 


Argument was heard 
and reargument was heard this 
the 


term 


term on certain questions propounded | 


court 


Reargument was largely devoted to the cit 
surrounding the adoption of — the 


14th amendment in 1868. It covered exhaustively 


cumstances 


consideration of the amendment in congress 
states, 


, ratifi 


cation by the then existing practices in 


racial segregation, and the views of proponents 
Phis discussion 
own investigation convince us that, al 
thes¢ light, it is not 
enough to resolve the problem with which we are 
faced. At best 
ivid proponents of the 
doubtedls 


distinctions among “all persons born or 
ized in the United States.” 


ind opponents of the amendment 
and our 
though 


sources cast some 


they are inconclusive The most 
postwar amendments un 


legal 


natural 


intended them to remove all 


rheir opponents, just 


as certainly, were antagonistic to both the letter 
and the spirit of the amendments and wished 
them to have the most limited effect What 


others in congress and the state legislature had in 





acial Segregation in Public Schools Outlawed 


mind cannot be determined with any degree o} 


certainty 
Education Was Inferior 


An additional reason for the 
ture of the amendment’s history, 


inconclusive na 
with respect to 
segregated schools, is the status of public 
tion at that time. In the south, the movement 
toward free common schools, 


educa 


supported by gen 
eral taxation, had not yet taken hold. Education 
of white children hands of 


was largely in the 


private Education of Negroes was almost 
non-existent, and practically 


illiterate. In fact, any 


groups 
all of the race was 
Negroes was 
Today, in con 


education of 
forbidden by law in some states 
outstanding 
as well as in the 
business and professional world. It is true that 
public education has already advanced further 
in the north, but the effect of the amendment on 
northern generally ignored in the 
Even in the north, the con 
ditions of public education did not approximate 
those existing today 
rudimentary ; 


have achieved 


success in the arts and sciences 


trast, many Negroes 


states was 
congressional debates 


The curriculum was usually 
ungraded schools were common in 
rural areas; the school term was but three months 
a year in many school 
unknown. As a conse 
quence, it is not surprising that there should be 
so little in the history of the 14th amendment 
relating to its intended effect on public education 


states; and compulsory 


attendance was virtually 


“Separate, Equal” Cases 
In the first cases in this court 
14th amendment, decided shortly 
tion, the court 
state 


race 


construing the 
after its adop 
interpreted it as proscribing all 
imposed discriminations Negro 
but equal” did 
not make its appearance in this court until 
in the case of Plessy v 


against the 
The doctrine of “separate 
1896 
Ferguson, 
not education but transportation 


supra, involving 
American courts 
have since labored with the doctrine for over half 
a century. In this court there have 
involving the “separate but equal” doctrine in 
the field of public education. In Cumming y 
Board of Education, 1757 U.S. 528, and 
Rice, 275 U.S. 78, the validity of 
the doctrine itself was not challenged. In 
recent 


been six cases 


County 
Gong Lum vy 
more 
level, 
benefits en 


graduat school 
was found in that specific 
white 


students of 


cases, all on the 
inequality 
ioved by 


students were denied to Negro 


the same educational qualifications 


Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S. 337 
Sipuel v. Oklahoma, 332 U.S. 631; Sweatt 

Painter, 339 U.S. 629; McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents, 339 U.S. 637. In nine of these 


cases Was it necessary to re-examine 
relief to the 
Painter 


the doctrine 
Negro plaintiff. And in 
supra, the court expressly re 
served decision on the question whether Plessy v 
Ferguson should be 


to grant 


Sweatt v 


held inapplicable to public 


education 





ing 


Effect of Segregation 


In the instant cases, that question is directly 
presented. Here, unlike Sweatt v. Painter, ther 
are findings below that the Negro and white 
schools involved have been equalized, or are 
being equalized, with respect to buildings, curric 
ula, qualifications, and salaries of teachers, and 
other “tangible” factors. Our decision, therefore 
cannot turn on merely a comparison of these 
tangible factors in the Negro and white school 
involved in each of the case We must look in 


stead to the 
education 


eflect ot segregation itself on public 


In approaching this problem, we 
the clock back to 1868 


was adopted, ol 


cannot turn 


when the amendment 


even to 1896 when Plessy v 
Ferguson was written. We must 


education in the 


consider 
light of its full development 
and its present place in American life throughout 
the nation. Only in this way can it be deter 


public 


mined if segregation in public schools deprive 
these plaintiffs of the equal protection of the 
laws 


Education State and Local Function 


Poday 
function ol 


education is perhaps the most important 
state and local 
school attendance laws and the great 
expenditures for education both demonstrate our 
recognition of the 


governments. Com 


pulsory 
importance of education to 
ociety It is 
perlormance ol our 


our democratic required in the 
public 


armed 


most 
service in the 
foundation of 
principal 
cultural 


bask responsi 


bilities, even forces. It i 
Today 


awakening the 


the very 
it is a 
child to 


good citizenship 
instrument in 
values, in preparing him for 
later professional training, and in helping him to 
adjust normally to hi In these day 

it is doubtiul that any child may 


he expected to 


nvironment 
reasonably 
denied the 
Such an 


ucceed in lite if he i 
opportunits ol in education 
where the tate ha 


a right 


Oppo 
tunity, 
vide it 


undertaken to pro 
which must be made 
to all on equal term 


We come 


availabk 


then to the question presented: Dos 


egregation of children in public schools solely 
on the basis of race, even though the physical 
facilitic and other “tangible factor may be 
equal deprive the children of the minority group 
of equal educational opportunities? We believe 
that it do 


Creates Inferiority Feeling 
In Sweatt Painter 


chool for 


upra, in finding that 
Negroc 


educational 


egregated law could not 


provide them equal opportuniti 


this court relied in large part on “those qualitic 
which are incapable of objective measurement 
but which make for greatn in a law school 
In McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, supra 


the court, in requiring that a Negro admitted 


to a white graduate school be treated like all 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































other students, again resorted to intangible con educational and mental 


development of Negro Because these are class actions 
iderations: “ His ability to study, engage children and 


to deprive them of some of the the wide 
in discussions and exchange views with other benefits they would receive 


tudents, and, in general, to learn his profession.’ tegrated school system.” 
Such considerations apply with added force to 


because of 
applicability of this decision, and be 
in a racially in cause of the great variety of local conditions 
the formulation of decrees in these cases presents 
problems of considerable compk xit On reargu 
time of Plessy v ment, the consideration of appropriate relief was 
amply supported by necessarily subordinated to the primary 
language in Plessy v the constitutionality of 
of inferiority as to their status in the com Ferguson contrary to this finding is rejected 
munity that may affect their hearts and mind 

way unlikely ever to be undone. The effect 


Whatever may have been the extent of psycho 
children in grade and high schools. To separate logical knowledge at the 
them from others of similar age and qualification Ferguson, this finding is 


question 
olely because of their race generates a feeling modern authority. Any 


segregation in public 
education. We have now announced that such 
egregation is a denial of the equal protection of 


: the laws. In order that we may have the full 
No Place for Doctrine cs 
this separation on their educational oppor assistance of the parties in formulating decrees 


tunitie vas well stated by a finding in th We conclude that in the field of public edu the cases will be restored to the docket, and the 
by a court which nevertheless felt cation the doctrine of “separate but equal” ha 


parties are requested to present further argument 
compelled to rule against the Negro plaintiff no place. Separate educational facilitic 


are in on questions 4 and 5 previously propounded by 
“Segregation of white and colored children in herently unequal. Therefore, we hold that the the court for the reargument this term. The 


public schools has a detrimental effect upon the plaintiffs and others similarly situated for whom attorney general of the United States is again 
colored children. The impact is greater when it the actions have been brought are, by reason of invited to participate. The attorneys general of 
has the sanction of the law; for the policy of the segregation complained of, deprived of the the states 
eparating the races is usually interpreted a equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
denoting the inferiority of the Negro group. A 14th amendment 

ense of inferiority affects the motivation of a essary any 


requiring or permitting segregation in 
public education will also be permitted to appear 
This disposition makes unnec is amici curiae (friends of the 
discussion whether such segregation quest to do so by Sept. 15 
child to learn. Segregation with the sanction of also violates the due process clause of the 14th of briefs by Oct. 1, 1954 
law, therefore, has a tendency to retard the amendment It is so ordered 


court upon re 
1954, and submission 


Supplement to June, L954 
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Most school boards feel a sense of accom- 
plishment and satisfaction as the school year 
draws to a close. In the months since the 
schools opened in September, each board with 
its administrator has struggled with many 
problems designed to keep the system operat- 
ing smoothly and rendering its maximum 
service. The board has not always been suc- 
cessful, but it has made an honest effort. Cer- 
tainly the results are infinitely better than 
they would be if there were no board devoting 
time and attention to the interests of the 
children and youth of the community. 

Then comes the day when the top level 
group in the school completes its work and 
leaves for the last time. Interestingly enough 
we call this act of graduation a “Commence- 
ment,” indicating that it is not an end but a 
beginning. It is the beginning of a new phase 
of life for which the school that these young 
folks are leaving behind has done its best to 
prepare them. 

Typically, school board members partici- 
pate in the ceremony of graduation, and take 
pride in feeling that they have had a share 
in making it possible for the boys and girls of 
their community to reach this goal and take 
the next step ahead. James Redmond, presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of School 
Boards, once expressed his feelings about this 
occasion in words to which we all respond: 

Before me is walking the procession of boys 
and girls, grave yet excited, wearing caps and 
gowns. Leaving behind them their happy school 
days! Some will go to college and others im- 
mediately into their vocations. They are walking 
before me—tall and strong, eager and _intelli- 
gent. They are the answer to why I am a school 
board member. My doubts fade away. Within me 
is a feeling that words cannot express. Call it 
pride, call it joy, call it anything you will, my 
feeling is that somehow, sometime, I may have 
had a small part in molding the lives of these 
boys and girls of my community, in ways that 
shall continue long after I have departed. 

Would that every school board in the state 
and nation might have a scroll of paper attached 
to the diploma which it presents each graduate 
each year, on which would be inscribed these 
words 

Your Board of Education, keeping abreast 
of the trends in public school administration 
and education, developing a climate in which 
democracy may grow, co-operating with the 
administration, and having the confidence and 
support of an informed people, has offered you 
every opportunity for the best education, the 
best instruction, that has been possible under 
existing conditions. It has sought to provide 
you with standards to recognize the moral and 
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The School Board at Commencement Time 


Edward M. Tuttle 


ethical values in life; with academic skills 
that you might pursue a higher education; 
with vocational training that you may find 
gainful employment to provide for your eco 
nomic security; with physical and health edu- 
cation for the development oi your body; 
teaching you to think for yourself, to recog 
nize your individual responsibilities, to use 
your initiative and ambition to grasp every 
available opportunity, and to enable you to 
become a good citizen. 

With our very best wishes for your success 
and happiness as you enter into life’s venture, 
we present you with this diploma. 

Your Boarp or Epucarion 

The work of the school board, however, 
does not end with graduation day. There are 
many things to be done during the summer 
months to make certain that the schools will 
be in shape for another year which is rapidly 
approaching. New buildings may be_ in 
process. There are repairs and redecorating 
to existing buildings. There are supplies to be 
provided. There is personnel to employ and 
make welcome. There is need for evaluating 
the accomplishments of the closing year in 
order to know what further may be done to 
strengthen and improve the program in the 
year ahead. 


TARGET 


Make no little plans; they have 
no magic to stir men’s blood. . . . 
Make big plans; aim high in 
hope and work. 

— Daniet H. Burnuam 


The time has come when, with respect 
to education, we need to follow the advice 
given by Chicago’s late great civic planner. 
We are not aiming high enough in our 
hopes or in our work for the schools. Our 
plans are not big enough to develop our 
educational program on a par with our 
educational needs in the difficult and dan- 
gerous times in which we live. We con- 
stantly try to make choices between one 
desirable objective and another, instead 
of lifting our sights toward the goal of a 
working plan which will include all the 
desirables and provide for every child, 
youth, and adult the fullest opportunity to 
grow and develop according to his indi- 
vidual capacity. Nothing less will sufhce 
if this nation is to survive and prosper. 


—E. M. T. 
(SESE SRRERERRRR ERE Reese 






“fll Aboard” 


boards and adminis 
to find a supply of 
provide and 
to secure adequate 
finances, and to adjust the offerings of their 
schools to the increasingly varied needs of 
their communities 


In too many cases the 
trators are at wit’s end 
competent teachers, to 
enough classroom space, 


equip 


Best answers are found in 


those communities where the boards enlist 
the understanding and co-operation of the 
people in solving some of these problems, so 
that all are working together toward the 


desired goals 


“A Buying-Selling Code for Schools” 

In April after more 
than a year of joint study and collaboration, 
published an 8-page, envelope-size pamphlet 
under the above title. The introductory para- 
graphs reads as follows: 

“A sincere belief that improved standards 
in buying and selling school equipment and 
supplies will result in: great benefit to the 
school children of America and to the cause 
of education generally has prompted 

The American 

Administrators 

The Association of School Business Officials 

of the United States and Canada 

The National School 

Inc., and 

The National School Service Institute 
this ‘Buying-Selling Code’ set- 
ting fourth certain principles which are 


four organizations, 


Association of School 


Boards Association, 


to co-sponsor 
de- 
signed to promote economy, increase service, 
insure reliability, facilitate purchase and de- 
livery establish buying and 
selling procedures on a high ethical and mu- 
tually satisfying basis.” 

Agreed-upon principles are clearly and suc- 
cinctly stated under six main heads: A. Econ- 
Service; C. Reliability; D. Quantity 
Buying-Bids; E. Quality — Benefits — Use 

Price; and F. Ethics. The key to these 
principles is emphasized in two. sentences 
reading “On the part of both seller and pur- 
chaser there should be mutual esteem, com- 
petency, and dedication to the best interests 
of the school. Both should look beyond the 
technical aspects of their transaction to the 
contribution they can make to the educational 
program and to the ethical reputation and 
confidence which the 


practices, and 


omy: B 


school should enjoy in 
its community.” 
The pamphlet concludes with a statement 
of “Mutual Agreement and Cooperation,” as 
follows 

“The organizations sponsoring this Code, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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‘Topay, really modern schools use 
every known way to bring as much 
controlled daylight as possible in- 
doors 

Experiments at the Daylighting 
Laboratory, University of Michigan, 
have proved it is quality not quantity 
of daylight that creates good seeing. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta 
; kK. Rivers Elementary School 
Stevens and Wilkinson, Architects 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Terra Cotta. Western 
Ari hitect 


Suburban Jr. High School. Rhees Burkett, 








MICHIGAN, Farmington. Farmington High School. 
Eberle M. Smith Associates, Inc., Architects 


New schools across the nation 


make better use of daylight 


with glass block walls 


The ideal seeing environment con- 
sists of steady, even lighting without 
glare and harsh contrasts. 

That's why, today, in every corner 
of our land the really modern schools 
have modern panels of Light-Direct- 
ing Glass Block that capture and 
properly use daylight from early 











OHIO, Boardman 


Boardman Elementary School. 
Kling & Frost, Architects 


morning to late afternoon. The prisms 
within the block direct daylight up 
to the ceilings where it is spread 
evenly over all parts of the classroom. 
With Owens-Illinois Light-Directing 
Glass Block*, there is no glare and 
no shades are necessary. 


Forme rly known as INSULUX 


MAINE, Rockland. 
South End School. Eaton W. 
& Associates, Architects 


IOWA, Cedar Falls. St. Patrick’s S« hool. 
Frederick Mast and 


Architects 


Associates, 








I irbe ll 


























Research Laboratory Classroom, Daylighting Labora- It was made possible by the findings of a continuing 
tory, University of Michigan. Educational authorities 12-year study into the problems of schoolroom daylight- 
call it the most advanced schoolroom in America today. — ing conducted by scientists at the Laboratory 
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WASHINGTON, — Mercer Island School CALIFORNIA, (lend | nified School District. Verdugo Woodland 
Naramore-Bain-Brad ind Johanson Architects School. George Lind ind Robert M. Lindsey. Architect 


Your present school, or one you are planning, can have the same good di ly- 
lighting that these schools have. Write for ihe details. Address: Kimble Glass 
Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. AS-6, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK Ow EN s-ILLIN OIS 


AN (J) PRopucT GENERAIT OFFICES - TOLEDO 1. OHTO 








COMMENCEMENT TIME 
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representing School Administrators and 




















recognize 
“1, That 








the educational 

















adequate tools and equipment 
functional needs. 












































Thousands of Educators 


and Doctors 

















have adopted these 
Tests of Visual Functions 
as the 


ONLY adequate 


protection of Students 









































2 of the 14 SCREENING TESTS 














TEST for DEPTH PERCEPTION 


























TEST for LATERAL BALANCE 
















































































LATEST TELEBINOCULAR 












ness Officials, School Boards and the Public 
and the manufacturing and distributing mem- 
bers of the National School Service Ins 


welfare of 

school children is their foremost obligation 
“2. That teaching efficiency is promoted by 

idapted to 





“3. That every dollar spent on the schools 


must secure the fullest possible value in ma- 


terials and service. 


Busi- “4. That understanding, confidence 
respect are the foundations of 


buying and selling. 


titute 


and 


successful 


That each group must help the others 


in all possible ways and exchange promptly 


the both favorable and unfavorable 


attain we contribute together to 


reports 
6. That by thus setting forth our ideals 
and principles for all to consider and try to 


the more 


certain achievements of the wisest use of pub 





at NEAR p 
CaN both - 
eye 
work effi, ient The Responsibility 


TOGETI 1ER > 


to make sure 


that 


no { 


' 
Nooimen 


More than 3,000 
School Systems =. 


now using KEYSTONE Visual Survey 


a larger increase in 1953 
than any previous year 


Thousands of eye doctors are now 
using, in their own offices, tests that co- 
ordinate with the Keystone Visual 
Survey. 

We appreciate this approval by lead- 
ers in the field of public health, as well 
as educators, and shall continue further 
development of this service. 


Latest improvements: <A _ revised 
manual, a new graphic record form, 
new Durastyle cards. 


Have you seen the recent improve- 
ments in these tests of visual functions? 
We shall be glad to send complete 
information, 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 


SINCE inez OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 


KEYSTONE Visual-Survey Service 


* In addition to more than 3,000 School Systems, Keystone tests 
are used by more than 2,800 Industrial and Commercial organi- 
zations, also 27 States for testing driver vision 


PRODUCERS 


every pupil 


W widel 
by sct 


lic funds for the most effective 
public education in America.” 

Readers who are interested and would like 
a copy of the Code, may secure it by address- 
ing any of the four sponsoring organizations 
—the A.A.S.A. in Washington, D. C.; the 
School Business Officials in Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; the N.S.B.A. and the N.S.S.I. in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


system ol 


Round Table Report 


On April 5-7, President Stratton and I rep- 
resented the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation at the Third National Organizations 
Round Table on Public Schools, held at Arden 
House, Harriman, N Y. Top level representa- 
tives of 32 organizations participated, cover- 
ing all major areas of American life. 

The Round Table is not an action group 
because the organizations participating repre- 
sent a wide variety of viewpoint and opinion. 
Rather it is a medium for thorough discussion 
and the clearing of information. Each indi- 
vidual organization is left to take such action 
on any of the matters discussed as its 
ership deems wise and proper. 

Discussion at the April Round Table cen- 
tered mainly around the three proposals of 


lead 


President Eisenhower’s administration witl 
regard to education — namely: (1) the pro- 
posal for a series of state conferences to be 


followed by a White House Conference in 
1955; (2) the proposal for a lay Advisory 
Committee on Education to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; and (3) 
the proposal for extended Research activities 
on the part of the U. S. Office of Education 
a co-operative matching fund basis with 
other organizations and institutions. 

These proposals were first outlined to us 
by Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby in her ad- 
dress at our Annual Banquet in Atlantic City 
in February. At the Arden House Round 
Table the background information on these 
items was presented by the U. S. Com 
Education, Dr. Samuel M 


on 


sioner of 
Brownell. 

There was quite a general indication by 
Round Table participants that they would 
urge some supporting action on the part of 
their respective organizations concerning these 
three proposals. A_ significant development 
was the expression on the part of many that 
they thought the school board associations 
were often in a key position to take initiative 
and give noteworthy co-operation. This offers 
a real challenge to us. 

Through the the N.S.B.A. state 
leaders have been supplied with information 
concerning the numbers and sponsors of the 
bills before Congress dealing with the three 
educational proposals listed above, together 
with lists of the members of the committees 
in the Senate and House of Representatives 


office of 


to whom the bills have been referred. It has 
been suggested that State associations and 
influential local boards indicate to members 


of the Congress their interest in the 
consideration and early passage of this legis- 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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MAJOR ADVANCE IN 


It’s ees §=—«BOILER DESIGN 
FLATTENED OUT & Pes: oa Solves Narrow Doorway 


and Low Headroom 


IT’S DIVIDED Jim ‘iene 
IN HALF oa ie § Because it’s divided in half and 


flattened out, the new Spencer 


Low-Waterline Boiler offers 





unique advantages over every 


other boiler in the field. 

















In existing buildings, this 
boiler’s exclusive divided design 
permits entry through narrow 
doorways. Though its two water 
tight sections can be moved in 
separately, they require no weld- 


ing for installation. 





In new buildings, it cuts ex- 
cavation costs by making pos- 
sible lower basement ceilings. 


The L-W ois 25% lower than 


couventional firebox boilers. 







lt has other time-tested 
Spencer advantages. It’s self- 


cleaning. It’s fast steaming, 












fener Or cs} 
POP CIIVoS 

en thanks to staggered rows of fire 
tubes. Itean be quickly converted 


from mechanical to hand firing. 


Let Spencer's Low-Waterline 
Boiler solve your heating prob- 
lems. Learn more about it today. 


Clip and mail the coupon below. 


( 


— 424 — 


SPENCER 


HEATER 
%, LYCOMING DIVISION =F 


‘an we 
Sony [he Os 


= @eeeeeeeeaeeeoeeoe eee ee eee | 


8 . 


‘ . Ba ; Spencer Heaters — Dept. SB-64 
x3 ,] 
\ : 
N Please send additional information on 


Lycoming Division 
% UNIQUE DIVIDED Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler to 


se ‘ Name 
Position 
- 
Company 
Address 


SBI) sizes: 3,500 TQ 42,500 SQ. FT. STEAM ce —— 


Cit Zone State 























AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sirs 
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CapieS 


It’s easy with 


he 


ed 


ipa\'s office 


OLD TOWN’S #2” DUPLICATOR 


especially designed for SCHOOL USE 


It's amazing how you can cut hours of 
duplicating work to minutes. If you 
need copies of anything, check OLD 
TOWN Inkless Duplicators. 


FAST —Perfect facsimiles, faster than a 
copy a second. 

CLEAN — No inks, no stencils, no plates, 
no make-ready, no cleaning-up! 
gaSY—So simple and automatic, any- 
one can operate. 

BRILLIANT — Unmatched legibility of 
copies, from 1 to 6 colors printed at once. 
VERSATILE —Ideal for 6 to 600 copies 


— from postcards to posters. Replica re- 
production of typed, ruled, drawn, or 
printed material—exams, instructions, 
Q & A sheets, forms, charts, records. 
Re-usable originals. 

ECONOMICAL — The least expensive 
method. Low in first cost, cost of opera- 
tion and cost of maintenance. Built to 
last—at a price schools can afford. 


Get the complete facts on the many 
advantages of an OLD TOWN Model 
9S Inkless DUPLICATOR. It can 
mean time and money saved NOW. 
Mail coupon TODAY! 


an 7 


| OLD TOWN CORPORATION, Dept. AS-6 

| 345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me information on the OLD 
TOWN Model 9S Inkless Duplicator 


Name 


School 
Address 


City 


| 


Zone State 


Se ne ee ee eee 


| ton 6, 


| enterprises with which the N.S.B.A. 
nected. School board leaders everywhere are 


| Council for 


| Institute, Stanford University 


COMMENCEMENT TIME 


(Concluded from page 8) 


lation. It has been further suggested that in 
the event of the calling of a state-wide con- 
ference in education they advise their gov- 
ernor, state board, and state superintendent 
that (a) they stand ready to extend the 
fullest co-operation, and (b) they hope the 
planning group for such a conference will be 
thoroughly representative of all major lay 
and educational groups in the state, on a 
completely nonpartisan basis. Finally it has 
been suggested that other lay and professional 
organizations will be alerted to these matters 


| by their national leaders, and that all should 


be prepared to act in co-operation without 
concern as to who gets credit for what. The 
important thing is to constitute a united 
working group to insure 

1. A successful state conference 


2. Participation in the White House 


| Conference 


3. A program of follow-up activities which 
will give the state the greatest benefit of the 
findings and recommendations of the 
and national conferences. 


state 


Accreditation Council Takes Over 

At a two-day meeting in Chicago, April 
26-27, 20 of the 21 members of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa 
tion laid final plans for taking over from the 
American Association of Colleges for Teache: 
Education the actual work of accreditation on 
July 1, 1954. 

It will be remembered that the Council is 
composed of representatives from five na- 
tional organizations, of which the National 
School Boards Association is one. The Coun- 
cil has named as its director, Dr. W. Ear! 
Armstrong who has had broad experience in 


| the field of teacher education in a number of 


states and in the U. S. Office of Education 
and his appointment has everywhere been 
hailed with enthusiasm. Dr. Armstrong began 
work on April 1 by opening an office for the 
Council in the Mills Building, Seventeenth 
St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washing- 
we. ©. 

From a long-range point of view the crea 


| tion and operation of the NCATE is perhaps 


the most fundamental step ahead in the up 
grading of public education in this country 
Certainly it is one of the most important 


is con 


urged to keep in touch with, strongly support 
and help interpret the work of the Nationa! 
Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


June 15-17. Regional Conference on School 
Law, Duke University, Durham, N. C. Dr. E. C 


| Bolmeier, director. 


June 27-July 2. National Education Associa 
tion, Madison Square Garden, New York, N. ¥ 
Secretary, Dr. Wm. G. Carr, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Exhibits. Attendance, 15,00 

July 12-16. Fourth Annual School Planning 
, Stanford, Calif 
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Unit Ventilator with cover removed Hot water system with high tem 
water heat permits use of perature drop requires smaller cir 
control valve which results culating pumps. Result — reduced 

lower cost and closer control. installation and operating 


View of supply and return piping (large cov- 
ered lines). High temperature drop system re- 
quires smaller piping and less building space 
costs — another important savings in initiel cost 


| JS) 3 | vi 1 wll 2 +2 | for 
Pay Oe YY ea | years! 
If your Choice is Hot Water— 


Herman Nelson Leadership in Unit 
Ventilator Design for Hot Water 


Heating has been proved by Years 
of Service in scores of Schools 


Cincinnatians have every right to be proud of their 
Riverside-Harrison Elementary School, ¢ ompleted in 1951, 
this modern structure contains 17 classrooms, gymnasium, 
auditorium and cafeteria. Evidences of careful planning 

are apparent with the adoption of such cost-cutting and 
comfort features as forced hot-water heat and 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators. 


For the past several years, Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators 
and high temperature hot water have worked as a 
“team’. It all came about with the development 

by Herman Nelson engineers of the first practical, high 
ethiciency hot water heating element for unit ventilators. 
The heating element—a 4-pass serpentine coil designed 
for high temperature drop—insures even outlet 


temperatures and minimum resistance to water flow. 


It is an accepted fact that lower construction costs and 
more accurate temperature control result with the use of 
smaller valves and piping required for high temperature 
hot water. So, if you're considering hot water as your 
heating medium, remember this—only Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilators permit you to take full advantage of 

its economies and still maintain the highest standards of 
classroom heating, ventilating and cooling. Proof? 


Plenty of it based on many outstanding installations 


Light, bright and comfortable! A typical classroom in the over a period of years, For complete information, 
Riverside-Harrison Elementary School, Cincinnati, Ohio, equipped 


with a Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator. Architect and Engi write Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, 
J E. Allan: Mechani ; ; 

ae ene an; Mechanical Contractor: Henry Niemes Co American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Provides 

COOLING, HEATING, 


VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL, 


DRAFT ELIMINATION 
All at minimum cost 


UNIT VENTILATOR# PRODUCTS 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING 








Ed 


San Jose High School, San Jose, California. Architect—Ernest J. Kump, San Francisco; Consulting Enginee 
Garthorne, Buonaccorsi & Murray, San Francisco; General Contractors—Williams & Burrows, Inc... So 


San Francisco and Carl N. Swenson Co., San Jose; Heating Contractor—Mehring & Hanson Co., Los Angele 


Operating economy assured for schools... by 
Pacific Boilers with Jet-Action Circulation 


Beautiful, new San Jose High School, San Jose, California, 
is radiant heated by three Pacific Boilers—the same boilers 
that have won the praise of school-building superintendents 
everywhere for reducing costs of fuel, water and maintenance. 


When school operating reports show 
unusual economies from a particular 
piece of equipment, the news spreads 
fast. In school after school, the proved 
economy of Pacific Boilers has earned 
thei frowing acceptanee as “standard 


equipment.” 


Pacifie’s exclusive design and Jet 
Action Circulation are responsible for 
dramatic savings in fuel and water. 
Jet-Action Cireulation is the forceful 
flow of steam and water through the 
side connections—jet streams that (1) 


cause high turbulenee, (2) eliminate 


Designed 
Constructed 
and Stamped in 
Accordance with 


ASME Code 


steam bubble insulation on the tubes, 
(3) assure maximum heat transfer, and 
(4) give quick response when temper- 
ature changes are needed, Fuel require- 
ments are substantially lower than for 
other boilers of equal capacities with 
all types of heating systems, new 
buildings or old, 


If you design new schools, erect 
them, or install the heating equipment 

° make sure the boilers are as modern 
as the building itself—eall your local 
Pacific representative for complete 
information, 


In the San Jose High School, these 
Pacific Boilers provide a flexible supply 
for floor-type radiant heating in 56 
classrooms and the administration area 
heating and ventilating units in the 
locker rooms, and unit heaters in the gym 


Photo courtesy Ray Oil Burner Co 


DIVISION * UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: DETROIT 31 


MICHIGAN 
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The most used (and often most abused) rooms in any school 
are the washrooms. And that’s an important reason to include 
Crane plumbing in your new building plans. For Crane’s rep- 
utation in plumbing has been built on quality—the kind of 
quality that withstands hard knocks and cuts down or costly 
maintenance. Crane leads, too, in styling and breadth of line 


to fit any floor plan...and in prices to suit any budget. 


Why it pays to specify CRANE 
for your new building plans 


One way to increase efficiency without increasing cost 








Built lo last. Here is a 
cutaway view of Crane's 
famous Dial-ese con- 
trol, a feature of all 
Crane faucets. The 
valve closes with the 
water pressure instead of against it, so the 
water itself helps hold the valve shut and 
prevents wasteful dripping. All wearing parts 
are inside a replaceable cartridge, so 
maintenance is easy. 


Saving steps and time for teachers and encouraging benefits of placing some of them in art) rooms, 
cleanliness for students is, naturally, an important laboratories, science rooms and other strategic loca- 
function of school facilities. And an easy way to tions. And when you do, let him know your choice 
do this without adding to cost is the proper place- of Crane—the preferred plumbing. 


ment of washbasins. cS RAN E CO. 


Instead of having many washbasins in every cor- 
. ’ GENERAL OFFICES 





B46 


ridor washroom, ask your architect to study the VALVES... FITTINGS... 


SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO § 
- PIPE... PLUMBING AND HEATING 











POWERS //2//Unit Ventilator Control System 


and now, 


TU ELS 
offers anothen 


advance nv 


Gives More Accurate 
Control with LESS 


Maintenance 


POWERS ROOM THERMOSTATS 


are truly gradval-acting and give smooth control 
of valves and dampers. Day-Nite Thermostats 
with automatic change-over are available when 
required. 


LAYS ayy 


LOW-LIMIT AIRSTREAM THERMOSTAT 


Compressed Air Operated 


A Precision Instrument engineered to provide control 
for Unit Ventilator discharge temperatures — 
a critical requirement for class- 
room comfort. 


POWERSTROKE DAMPER 
OPERATOR 


with hesitation spring gives smooth gradual 
operation of unit ventilator dampers. 


























Eliminates OVER-heated Classrooms... 


... INSURES UTMOST COMFORT AND FUEL ECONOMY 













i - THERMOSTAT 
POWERS LIMITEM THERMOSTAT T 


(FOR MINIMUM DISCHARGE TEMPERATURE CONTROL) 
7% wn 


4 ? aA 
4 -44- rtt-4 * 






































No. 255 
E.P. VALVE 








! 
owen ene - - - - 1 POWERSTROKE 


DAMPERS ipage QMOTOR 















HSM 3s Fr a a a. 


POWERS Temperature Control for Unit Ventilators 


... With its simple, direct control gives close regulation without 
using complicated auxiliary devices. Thermostats, packless valve 
and damper operator are all engineered to give many years of 
reliable, trouble free service. 














New LIMITEM Thermostat is the most accurate instrument made for 
low-limit control of unit ventilators It incorporates such sound engi- 
neering principles as: Sturdy construction, Accurate Response, Ingen- 
ious non-bleed double air valve to insure stable control with low 
hysteresis and Adjustable Sensitivity to give precise throttling range. 


POWERS PACKLESS Control Valves are now standard for unit ventila- 
tors and convectors. You get a really modern temperature control 
system when you use POWERS. 





a) 6S .~5 
uw 
THE POWERS 


REGULATOR 
* 4 COMPANY 













LIMITEM Has a calibrated 
temperature adjustment dial 


with range of 20 to 185° F, Contact your nearest Powers Office for engineering data and ask to see 


the new LIMITEM low-limit thermostat. 



































No More Steam or Water Leakage No More Packing Maintenance 


POWERS SPECIAL UNIT VENTILATOR CONTROL VALVES 


Their PACKLESS construction reduces valve stem previous valves, Characterized throttling plug in- 
friction, eliminates packing maintenance and gives sures correct flow of steam or water over the full 
smooth control. High lift poppet provides 3 times range of valve travel and is particularly effective 









as much travel (for a 42” valve) as compared with at low capacity requirements—the most critical point. 


POWERS Valves Are Carefully 
Sized for Each Unit. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
Skokie, Ill. © Over Sixty Years of Automatic Temperature control 
Offices in over 50 Cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico @ See Your Phone Book 


| IBM 


electric 
typewriter 


“The Teaching Typewriter” 


In Schools 
as well as in Business... 


Business firms today use more than three times 
as many IBM’s as all other makes of electric 
typewriters combined. 

Within the past year, the number of IBM’s 
used in schools has more than doubled . . . 


and the trend is growing more rapidly every day. 


Doesn’t it make sense to train your students 
on “The Teaching Typewriter’’— the one 


they're most apt to use later on the job? 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
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f L-O-F Heat Absorbing Plate 
von & Mendenhall, Los Angeles 


“‘Children don’t feel penned in here” 


“With windows like these, it’s almost like being is economical. Maintenance costs, too, are low. There’s 
outdoors. Also, so much cheery, natural daylight less area to paint and glass is easy to clean. Money can 
floods in that only on dark, cloudy days need even be saved on light bills. Nature’s light is abundant 


. 4a 
lights be turned on to see. Heat loss through the windows in winter can be cut 
in half by using 7 hermopane* insulating glass with > inch 


Talk to teachers if vou want ‘“‘the low down” on of dry air hermetically sealed between its two panes. 


classrooms. If you talk to teachers whose rooms have Even with '4-inch air space, heat loss is cut 440% as 


Davlight Walls, you're almost sure to get comments like compared to single glass. Areas near windows stay com- 


that above. It has even been stated that the psy¢ holog- fortable. Also, rooms are more quiet because T hermopane 


ical effect of big window areas improves the scholastic deadens outdoor noise 
averages ol students. : 
If you'd like more information on Dayheht Walls or 


Daxpavers, too, like Daylight Walls. With clear elass Thermopane, write tor the book described below or call 
from wall to wall and sill to ceiling, wall construction your nearest L°-O-k Glass Distributor or Dealer. 


FREE BOOK ON SCHOOL DAYLIGHTING Or 
Prepared especially for architects and ours F 5 


school executives. You should have this 


authoritative book on the different wavs THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS © WIDOW GLASS 


of daylighting schoolrooms. For a free 

sie DAYLIGHT WALLS 
for School Children, write Libbey: Owens’ 

Ford Glass Company, 4064 Nicholas ... THAT LET YOU SEE 

Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Se na ae kee ee ee OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* - Tuf-fex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Tuf-fiex Doors + Safety Glass + €E-Z-Eye Safety Pilate Gicss + Fiber-Giass 
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Do your fall plans include 
teaching on electric typewriters? 





It is exciting to observe the interest typing instructors show 
in the Royal Electric. 


It is exciting, because it demonstrates again how closely 
they are in touch with the business world where the demand 
for electric typewriters is on the upswing. 

So, how about you? 


Key stroking, for example, is different enough on the elec- 
tric so that each pupil should receive 10 instruction periods 
to become completely familiar with the electric keyboard. 


On the Royal Electric this can be accomplished more 
readily, because the student does not need to spend time be- 
coming familiar with controls and keyboard changes. She can 
concentrate on the matter in hand—the electric touch. 

Royal Electrics are made by the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of typewriters . . . by people who make nothing but 


typewriters . by craftsmen with exclusive typewriter 
know-how. 


Plan for a demonstration now. Send in this coupon. 


UY, 


ELECTRIC * STANDARD °* PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., 2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


[-) Please mail me a reprint of The Electric Type- 
writer in the Classroom, by Stella Willins. 


{-] Please arrange for a classroom or office demon- 
stration of the new Royal Electric without obligation. 


Name__—. 





School 
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“‘A salute to those who made it possible’’ * 








Here is a ceiling of Fenestra Acoustical-Structural Metal Building Panels 

in St. John Church & School, Hammond, Indiana. New Acoustical - Structural 

Architects: Bachman & Bertram, Hammond. bd" Panel. Width 24’ 
Depth 11.” to 7‘, 

Contractor: Swensen, Carison Builders, Inc., East Chicago, Indiana. 


Save Money by Making Your School Buildings Versatile! 


Some schools are really saving money today! 


By using a remarkable new acoustical-structural Fenestra ceiling forms a strong solid subfloor for 


building product, they are building gymnasiums rooms above. 


that serve as auditoriums ... and religious build- Cost? Here’s how an Architectural Forum article 


describes the use of Fenestra Acoustical Building 
Panels in Central High School, Kenosha, Wisc.: 
“This material saved 59¢ per sq. ft. $ 26,000 


ings that can be easily converted to gymnasiums. 

The product: Long-span Fenestra* Acoustical 
Metal Building Panels . . . handsome enough 
for the finest building, durable enough for the 


in all. It was erected in only ten working days, 
roughest use. 


replaced separate roof deck and framing and 
They forma beautifully finished structural ceiling, eliminated acoustical ceilings and plastering.” 
For full details on Fenestra Acoustical Building 


Panels, call your Fenestra Representative (listed 


noncombustible acoustical treatment, and a joist- 
system support for finished roofing! Bumps and 


knocks can’t hurt this ceiling. The acoustical in the yellow pages of your phone book) or write 


efficiency is not affected by washing or painting. Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. AS-6, 


And if your building has a second story, your 2256 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.  *Trademark 


Your need for a maintenance-free, noncombustible, 


METAL 
velop Fenestra Acoustical Structural Building Panels B Uu IL DIN G 
a great advancement in building products PANELS 
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built-in acoustical treatment encouraged us to de 





The Original 


TasLet Arm CHAIR THAT FoLDS 


IMITATED BUT UNEQUALED 


. 
* Only (lo ssc can be used equally well 


for ordinary seating ... with the 
arm folded down 


at the side. we 


<= 
e Only (HO crsica ' 


let you lift the arm out of the 
way as you sit down 


or stand up. 


e Only (lo cssiv are 


engineered and built to Clarin 
standards of strength and 


quality. 


Write for full information: 


Clarin Mfg. Co.. Dept. 2, 
1640 W. Harrison St. 


Chicago 4, Hlinois 


FOLDS FLAT IN 3 EASY STEPS Naat 





Foam rubber 
cushioning 

a CLARIN PLUS 
feature. 











There is a Clarin Steel Folding Chair for every age from nursery « hool to adult 


and for every need 
the only complete line made. Wo rue for Free Mlastrated ¢ atalog 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS. 
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Eight Suggestions for — 





THE AMERICAN 


School Board Journal 
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Basic Principles Underlying ‘Techniques 






Concepts of supervision have undergone ex- 
tensive modifications during recent years. The 
role of supervision has gradually changed from 
that of direction of instruction to that of 
educational leadership concerned with in- 
service education and improvement. With the 
appearance and recognition of the new concept 
in supervision has come a more enlightened 
teacher education, an increased understanding 
of child growth and development, and the 
acceptance of democratic procedures in teach- 
ing as well as school administration. 

The following principles seem to character 
ize the modern concept of supervision 

1. Techniques of supervision should provide 
for democratic leadership. This is a_ basic 
principle of modern school supervision. Dem- 
ocratic leadership provides ample opportunity 
for participation of the entire school personnel 
in the operation of the school. This type of 
leadership respects individual personality, 
develops the best expression of each member 
of the group, and encourages working together 
toward common ends. The concept of super- 
vision as democratic leadership assumes that 
the supervisory leader has at his command 
many techniques and procedures which would 
permit him to work as a teacher with other 
teachers. Democratic leadership leads to 
creativeness on the part of teachers because 
they are given the feeling that they can make 
worth-while decisions. Emphasis is placed upon 
the creation and maintenance of democratic 
relationships among members of the staff as 
well as providing children in the classroom 
with wisely guided experiences in the dem- 
ocratic way of life. Teachers’ understanding of 
democratic activities are greatly enhanced by 
exemplification of this type of procedure on 
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the part of the supervisor and administrator 

2. Techniques of supervision should provide 
for group action. This principle is in harmony 
with the philosophy of modern supervision 
and democratic education. Group thinking is 
essential for a co-operative and creative pro- 
gram of supervision. Teachers grow as they 
have opportunity to think, plan, and work to- 
gether. A person serving in a supervisory role 
must be able to develop a situation in which 
people work A co-operative 
working atmosphere is established where. pro- 
vision is made for faculty sessions in which 
teachers have an opportunity to identify the 
problems of the school as a group and to plan 
ways of meeting them. Responsible supervis- 
ory leaders must be continually alert to oppor- 
tunities to bring teachers together in working 
groups in order that all may profit by sharing 
experiences with each other. Modern supervis- 
ors are taking advantage of the strength that 
results from group action in order to improve 
the direction of the educational process. If the 
group process is to operate successfully, har- 
monious relationships must exist among all 
the individuals who compose the group. Maxi- 
mum participation on the part of all members 
of the group is essential to the development 
of effective group processes. The discussion 


co-operatively,. 








technique provides a practical opportunity to 
develop a group feeling. Group action growing 
out of planning and discussion is effective 
when each individual carries out his responsi- 
bilities in accordance with group purposes. 

Group evaluation is an essential element 
of democratic group action extending from the 
initial definition of problems to the appraisal 
of the group work. 
Through supervisory 
leader co-workers to a 
critical consideration of the problems studied. 
Techniques of supervision and their effective- 
ness in the improvement of instruction may 
be evaluated by this method. 

3. Techniques of supervision should provide 
for good human relations. Providing and main- 
taining good human relations in the school is 
an important responsibility of supervisory 
leadership. Supervision is expected to involve 
broader considerations than just assisting with 
recognized classroom problems. The supervis- 
or’s attitude toward the personal problems and 
the out-of-school life of the teacher as well 
as toward classroom problems is an important 
factor in the emotional tone of the school. 
Teachers need someone who understands their 
personal and teaching problems and who sym- 
pathizes with them in their difficulties. A group 
of teachers in which all or part of them are 
tense, emotionally disturbed, or under undue 
strain cannot have good human relations. 
Teachers who are disturbed emotionally can- 
not do their best teaching. All actions by offi- 
cial leaders to reduce tension are positive 
steps toward securing better human relations 
and, therefore, toward the improvement of in- 
struction. All supervisory procedures and tech- 
niques used to make teachers increasingly well- 
rounded individuals are valuable in improving 
instruction in the school. 
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11 good human relations are to prevail in a 
school group, the supervisory leader must have 
the desire to see the group live and work in 
harmony. He has the important responsibility 
of selecting and using techniques of super- 
which create a wholesome emotional 
tone for the school. By respecting the person- 
ality of all individuals with whom he comes 
in contact and by making every effort to im- 
working conditions for teachers, the 
upervisory leader may improve instruction 
through good human relations. 

Honest efforts by the supervisory leader to 
ecure satisfactory salaries, reasonable teaching 
load, and adequate physical facilities enhance 
and stimulate growth. Security and 
freedom from too many distracting extra as- 
signments and freedom to express one’s views 
without fear of reprisal are important factors 
in teacher morale and good human relations 
Efforts on the part of the supervisory leader 
to provide for teachers’ situations which de- 
velop a sense of belonging, a feeling of per- 
worth, a 


Vision 


prove 


morale 


and 
recognition of contribution, participa- 
tion in deciding policy, opportunity to main 
tain self-respect, and a pleasant emotional tone 
contribute much to good human relations in 
the school. 

4. Techniques of supervision should provide 
for teachers’ continuous self-improvement. The 
recent theory of supervision is based to a great 
extent on this principle. One of the most 
important elements of a supervisory situation 
is the stimulation of continuous professional 
growth and study. Stimulation results when 
the interests of teachers are aroused to the 
extent that they respond with enthusiasm and 
purpose. It appears likely that more interest 
and enthusiasm will be manifested in situations 
where teachers share in the planning, execu- 
and evaluation of results than where 
they merely carry out orders which have been 
drawn up independently and arbitrarily for 
them. There must be an atmosphere of stim- 
ulation, inspiration, and freedom if initiative 
originality, and creativeness are to be devel 
oped by teachers. In order to inspire and 
stimulate, teachers must be led, through self- 
analysis and criticism, to evaluate their own 
efforts and capacities and plan their own self 
improvement 

It is held with good reason that every school 
and every teacher should be engaged in some 
kind of researeh and experimental work. This 
is the key to effective improvement of in 
struction and makes teaching interesting and 
dynamic. It is also believed that effective edu 
cational leadership encourages and supports 
research and experimentation which frees 
teachers to be creative. Encouragement ot 
creative teaching leads to self-improvement 
It looks forward to practices suited to the 
individual pupil just as good supervisory tech 
niques look to individual teachers. Supervision 
which encourages creativeness and experimen 
tation counteracts the influence of rigid courses 
of study and compensates for environmental 
deficiencies. It discovers and adapts new 


sonal sense of achievement 


growth 


tion 


teaching procedures to meet the social condi 
tions and needs of the local situation 
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While supervisory leaders are assisting and 
encouraging teachers to improve teaching 
techniques, teachers are experiencing contin- 
uous self-improverment and growth in the proc- 
ess. Practice in the use of correct teaching 
procedures and activities in providing children 
with a variety of learning experiences may be 
often the most effective factor in the profes- 
sional growth of a teacher. However, many 
supplementary activities and techniques may 
be desirable to achieve this purpose. It may 
be said that every act of a supervisory leader 
should contribute to the continuous self-im- 
provement of teachers 

5. Techniques of supervision should assist 
teachers in all phases of their work. Just as 
modern education attempts to place empha- 
sis on the total growth of the child, modern 
techniques of supervision attempt to assist 
teachers toward all-round growth. The total 


development of the teacher into a_ well- 
rounded human being, citizen, and adult 
learner is a function of supervision. More 


and more there is indication that pupil growth 
does not take place apart from _ teacher 
growth. There is a growing tendency for mod- 
ern supervisors to apply the same principles 
in working with teachers that teachers use 
with children in the classroom. As a result of 
this, many techniques of supervision are being 
patterned after the most successful teaching 
techniques. Democratic procedures and the 
encouragement of pupil initiative have influ- 
enced techniques of supervision. Supervision 
which encourages teacher initiative rather 
than using directive or prescriptive techniques 
will create in teachers a feeling of the need 
for assistance, and they will be more prone 
to ask for help if help is available. Super- 
vision should be of such nature that assistance 
will be given with a call for assistance. The 
kind of help which enables teachers to help 





themselves places supervision on a basis of 
participating and learning rather than 
being passive recipients of aid 


mere 


The type of supervision which 
teachers in all phases of their work begins 
when the new teacher comes into the school 
system. Assistance is given her in making 
adjustment to the school community, and she 
continues to receive such help as meets best 
the recognized needs of the teacher 

If supervision is to fulfill its purposes otf 
helping teachers, the techniques should assist 
them in all phases of their work. To apply this 
principle, it is necessary for supervisory lead 
ers to analyze the problems of individual 
teachers. Supervision can then be adapted t 
needs of teachers. Since oversupervision and 
guidance may interfere with a teacher who 
needs to develop initiative and creativeness 
and too little supervision and guidance may 
lead to discouragement and failure, a proper 
balance of supervisory assistance which en 
ables teachers to help themselves seems ne- 
cessary. For some teachers a brief reference 
to desirable means of self-improvement will 
be sufficient. With other teachers it may be 
necessary to develop a well-planned series of 
demonstrations, or other appropriate tech 
niques of supervision. Nevertheless, the per 
sonal characteristics of the teacher will be con 
sidered as well as the needs and difficulties in 
the particular phase of the school work. 

6. Techniques of supervision should be 
adapted to each teaching-learning situation. 
This principle indicates that there are multi 
ple ways of solving supervisory problems. The 
difficult problem which supervisors face is in 
determining the best technique in each 
instance. A supervisory technique which 
adapted to the teaching-learning situation can 
not be definitely determined in advance. A 
technique of supervision which provides for a 


assists 





The Union Elementary School Board, Gridley, California 
The board is studying preliminary plans for a 16-room elementary school 
to cost $350,000. 
Seated, left to right, are: Bert Onyett; Verne Passmore; Robert Fife, 
chairman; and August Boeger, Jr. Standing, left to right: Tom Evans, super 


intendent; 


Howard Westfall, architect; and Ed Becker, clerk. 
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set_ rule for action is not desirable because 
such technique is inapplicable to the teaching- 
learning situation. The manner in which de- 
vices are used for supervision is important. 
Unless conferences, meetings, bulletins, dem- 
onstrations, visitations, and professional read- 
ing are used for specific purposes and are 
adapted to needs, they are certain to be con- 
sidered little more than routine. Techniques 
of supervision are flexible to the extent that 
they may be adapted by supervisory leaders 
and teachers to meet the needs of each teach- 
ing-learning situation. 

Persons in supervisory positions should con- 
sider the total situation in which the teacher 
works. In order to help the teacher improve 
her methods of teaching, supervisory leaders 
must study her procedures. The amount and 
kind of supervision which individual teachers 
need depends primarily upon the qualifications 
of the teacher. Just as no two pupils are alike, 
neither can any two teachers be expected to 
be alike. Since their qualifications and needs 
are different, the kind and amount of super- 
visory assistance will vary also. 

7. Techniques of supervision should provide 
for improving the whole teaching-learning en- 
vironment through a co-operative effort. The 
techniques involved through helping teachers 
by improving the environment under which 
they work rather than by attempting to 






We Chose the Job- 





change their habits or methods of procedure 
may be thought of as an indirect means of 
supervision. By this technique the supervisory 
leader attempts to help teachers discover 
their own abilities by piacing them in an en- 
vironment where they may use initiative in 
experimenting with ideas and materials. This 
principle of supervision carries with it an in- 
dication that the supervisory leader has the 
responsibility for exercising leadership in im- 
proving all these conditions which contribute 
to a better teaching-learning environment. If 
the technique of supervision is to create an 
environment favorable to teaching and learn- 
ing, it will provide for study of the whole 
teaching-learning environment even into the 
community beyond the school. 

Both the physical and the emotional quality 
of the environment in which the child lives 
during the school day helps determine the 
extent and quality of learning. This means 
that the physical condition of the buildings 
and grounds should not only be healthful and 
safe, but they also should invite desirable be- 
havior and encourage good social attitudes. 
The supervisory leader may be able to assist 
teachers in the struggle to improve the whole 
teaching-learning environment by stimulating 
interest and enthusiasm, by offering sugges- 
tions, or by providing needed information. 


The emotional tone of the classroom is 


composed of many factors including teacher 
pupil relationships, provision for pupil partici- 
pation and other forms of democratic living, 
provision for variety in the teaching proce- 
dures, and means of stimulating and satisfy 
ing the curiosity of the learners. Techniques 


of supervision may be employed to help 
teachers see the importance of making ade 
quate teaching plans not only to better in 
struction, but also to make the school environ 
ment conducive to learning 

8. Techniques of supervision should provide 
for varied individual and group procedures. 
Since teachers vary in their individual abil 
ities and professional needs, it is obvious that 
supervisory procedures also should vary. There 
are occasions when the best way to help 
teachers is to help them individually. At other 
times group procedures may be more effective 
and economical. The choice of technique for 
supervisory purposes will depend upon the 
situation, the purpose of the supervisor, the 
character of the teacher’s needs, the special 
abilities of the supervisor, the materials and 
devices available for supervisory purposes, and 
the conditions under which teacher and super 
visor work. No one technique of supervision 
can be labeled as best for all situations and 
all teachers. Hence, a variety of individual 
and group procedures may serve best all 
teachers and all situations. 


A Superintendent’s Wofe § beaks 






Without the customary research or eval- 
uating committees, it is necessary to write 
somewhat personally and with limited ex- 
perience of the status of the superintend- 
ent’s wife, family, and home. For some 
time big business and industry have ad- 
mitted the effect on employees of the home 
and family. So it is with families of 
schoolmen. 

Admittedly, when public money is spent 
the citizens, in general, feel freer to scan 
and evaluate that for which their dollars 
pay. That is the basic acceptance in the 
lives of school people; nor is it out of line. 
We ask public approval of budget measures 
— seek support of school policies, and en- 
joy the appreciation of school successes. 

Also it is well to remember that a super- 
intendent chooses to apply for a position 
and, if elected, still has a right to choose 
whether or not to accept. In other words 
he didn’t Aave to move into a particular 
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community; nor did he Aave to choose the 
field of education for his future. So, having 
accepted the facts that the public has a 
right to interest itself in the school and, 
being human, in the individual and _ his 
family as well, and that the superintendent 
chose to bring himself and his family into 
this situation, the problem simplifies itself 
into how best he and his family can fit into 
the community. One cannot phrase the im- 
portance in the lives of us all of the entire 
plan of public school education nor con- 
template a nation without it. The functions 
of the superintendent’s part are well known 
to the members of the teaching profession 
and are too numerous and too varied to 
deal with here 


— Not to Know the Answers 
It is from the viewpoint of the superin- 
tendent’s wife that I write. I think if I 
were to give definite dos and don’ts to a 
young wife of a schoolman, I would begin 
with the thought that whatever she says 


may be held against her and that from 
family loyalty her husband would be bound 
to defend. Startlingly enough, she could 
be wrong. So, it is best not to know the 
answers. Mothers frequently try to enlist 
the help of the superintendent’s wife. to 
battle for an erring child. Remember we 
wives do not have access to the complete 
story. Facts on such matters as school 
support, purpose in school policies like re 
quiring a child to return on the same schoo! 
bus which took him to the next town, one 
should be familiar with and able to explain 
factually under the heading of public rela- 
tions. In general, knowing nothing of any 
personal relationships, and yet being able 
to refer questions is the safest course. Most 
of us are uncomfortably familiar with the 
occasional difficult problems which arise 

these are hardest of all because we are 
charged with knowing and yet must not 
know. Still, we're in the same position with 
other wives-—the doctor’s, the finance 
adjustor’s, the policeman’s, the casework- 
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er etc. I do violate my intention of 
knowing nothing when asked what we’re 
going to do with three months of summer 
vacation. I answer that question and it 
stays answered! 

Pleasant faculty relationships outside of 
school contribute greatly to friction 
within. The advisability of avoiding inti- 
mate friends among the group is advisable 
as is the seeking of friends who don’t “talk 
shop.” Having moved into several different 
locations during the years past, we are 
acutely aware of the importance of first 
impressions and the first loneliness. Ac 
cordingly we’ve made it a practice to gather 
in the new teachers for supper the Sunday 
night before the in-service meetings in the 
fall. This takes care of that evening for 
them, helps them to feel more at ease with 
the superintendent, gives them fellow con 
tacts who will be familiar faces at the first 
meeting, and seems, to us, to be of real 
value. We locate the available rentals and 
stand by with a list. In smaller school sys- 
tems, it is possible to call in the first few 
weeks, and to introduce neighbors to new 
comers, take young wives to organization 
meetings, and in general to give the new 
comer a chance to become acquainted 


less 


Pride in Woman’s Work 

Since the family of the schoolman is 
named and known to the community even 
before the members appear, they are never 
unidentified by the public. Financial limita 
tions control the choice of a home, make 
and age of car, furniture, wardrobes, etc. 
All of which an interested public is con- 
sidering. There is, however, no control on 
cleanliness or grooming. I do feel the keep- 
ing up of what we have is very much my 
job and one to be done with the same pride 
in results as my husband puts into his. 
Schoolwork is certainly not limited to a 
work week — and it shouldn’t be entirely 
so. Children do not limit their problems to 
an eight hour day. The public is gradually 
changing its approach from the monopoly 
of its school leaders, and it’s up to the 
schoolmen to help them make the transi- 
tion. However, since the workday con 
tinues well into most evenings, I do feel a 
responsibility for having the house ready 
to return to, making a twenty minute nap 
possible, meeting as many as possible of 
the daily small problems by myself, and 
taking over as much of the family business 
as I can. Meals ready on time or meals 
kept hot for an hour or canceled at serving 
time are all part of what a wife can expect 
without feeling sorry for herself. Crises in 
schools do not appear with ten days’ 
notice! My husband brings teacher appli- 
cants home for coffee, lunch, dinner, or to 
spend the night. This gives a new slant on a 
personality which is often far more reveal- 
ing than the office interview. Since I over- 
came the best-dishes impulse, I merely add 
a plate and augment the menu with scram- 
bled eggs if I must. We feel we all benefit 
by this bringing in of applicants as well as 
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salesmen and visiting firemen. The learning 
of conversation-making with strangers, 
greetings, hospitality, and the widening of 
ideas are especially valuable to our chil 
dren 

Contrary to the circumstances of a 
decade or two ago, I don’t believe the 
family life of the superintendent is much 
different from that of any other family - 
except in the characteristics which accom- 
pany any job where one person accepts re- 
sponsibility. In not discussing school af- 
fairs, a wife can come to be an individual 
member in organizations and not Mrs. 
School System. Communities show an in- 
creasing tendency to accept administrators 
without rules for behavior other than those 
of good judgment. We try very hard not 
to discuss school business in the presence 
of the children and refer to faculty mem- 
bers as Mr., Mrs., or Miss So and So. Also 
we have discovered that a long telephone 
cord is convenient not only for early morn- 
ing and late evening calls, but also for re- 
moving the conversation from the center 
of the family. I make it a very definite 
policy not to give information of any kind 
to people who do not state their names and 
their business. And I never give any in- 
formation other than how to contact the 
dean of boys or the dean of girls concern 
ing students. 


Really Enviable! 

Actually one could consider the position 
of a schoolman and his family in a com- 
munity as an enviable one. They are auto- 
matically ticketed “nice people” until 
proved otherwise. Organizations seek their 
membership -——- numerous opportunities to 
“speak up” are offered. The community 
picked the man and his family; the school- 
man chose to come — so nobody’s mad at 
anybody at the start. On that basis the 
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superintendent 
understanding of 


has a free field to develop 
school problems, run 
the source malicious attacks 
against the school or any part of it, and 
educate the school board to what it took 
him years of academic and practical ex 
perience to learn, and above all, to main 
tain a professional status. This must all be 
a consistent effort upon the part of all 
educators. The policies of education, the 
written laws, and human decency make up 
a composite yardstick by which situations 
can be measured, controlled, or solved 
Through unified action of educators, the 
public will expect no deviations and petti- 
ness which plagues the school-community 
relationship would disappear. But woe be 
unto the superintendent who bends a 
regulation to fit the whim of the largest 
taxpayer! 

I’ve pointed out a few family contribu 
tions for wives and could easily benefit by 
the experiences of others. To me, the big 
gest shortcoming in education has been the 
“poor me” attitude. The self-effacing, 
economy-showing schoolman has set his 
own value. We need further public educa 
tion on the contribution of the educators 
and evidence of their importance. The great- 
est problem in education has been financial 

the largest benefit has been the con 
stant awareness of the development of 
young people and its transfer value in 
dealing with our own. As an educator's 
wife, I do not feel downtrodden, but rather, 
gloriously fortunate in living a life of 
greatest variety with unlimited opportun- 
ities in learning. I hope the time will come 
when we can feel free financially to take 
an occasional trip, to see an exceptionally 
good play, to hear a few good concerts, and 
to foresee security for ourselves and pro 
tection for our children. But, I like my 
job and I chose to marry the man. 
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Plans for a seven-story, $5,100,000 building to house the New York 
School of Printing have been approved by the New York City board of 


education. 


Five floors are to be used as shops and the two top floors are to be 
classrooms. The building will be equipped with escalators to handle an 
enrollment of 2,700 pupils. Adjoining the shop and academic units will be 
a combination auditorium-gymnasium and a sunken play area. 

The plans were prepared by Kelly & Gruzen, architects-engineers, 
New York City. The ten-year campaign for the building was led by 


members of the board of education Mr. 


George A. Timone. 


Charles H. Silver and Mr. 
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In Richmond, Calif. — 





We Brought ‘Them Out 


The Richmond, Calif., public schools have 
succeeded in bringing a group of children out 
of the back bedrooms, where many of them 
have been hidden from the prying eyes of 
neighbors, into the sunlight and into the class- 
room, where their parents, neighbors, and 
other residents of the school district are being 
shown that these children are educable, and 
can be made into good men and women and 
useful citizens. 

The Richmond School District is today 
operating a very expensive school. The school 
has a full staff of people who care for the 
needs of only 40 children. Normally, one might 
expect an outraged how! from taxpayers be- 
cause of the operation of such an educational 
establishment, but this school was planned 
and built at the express desires of the district’s 
taxpayers 

Long before the days of cerebral palsy 
telethons, long before the days of widespread 
national publicity on cerebral palsy itself, the 
Richmond schools decided that something had 
to be done for children who had this disease, 
and who were educable. Before the beginning 
of World War II, a class for handicapped 
children was held in one room of a regular 
elementary school, where victims of cerebral 
palsy, polio, as well as crippled and maimed 
children, and hydro- and microcephalic chil- 
dren were cared for. During the war, as this 
room was needed for normal 
the class was discontinued 


school opera- 


tion 
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With the tremendous expansion of the 
Richmond area during the war, many cerebral 
palsied youngsters moved into the district, 
and, after the war’s end, a special class was 
set up for these children, many of whom had 
never been out of bed, or out of their own 
homes. This class was held in the Permanente 
Hospital in Richmond, and proved so success- 
ful that plans were initiated for a special 
school. 

The original class consisted of ten children, 
and a staff consisting of a physical therapist, 
a teacher, and a matron. In September, 1949, 
larger rooms were acquired at one of the 
local nursery schools, and, as a result of ex- 
panded facilities, the services were enlarged, 
with 16 youngsters in attendance, and with 
two physical therapists, two teachers, two 
matrons, and one person who acted as speech 
therapist and head teacher. 

About this time the state of California 
stepped into the picture, offering financial aid 
both in constructing special school buildings 
for cerebral palsied youngsters, and in extra 
funds for average daily attendance of these 
youngsters. The board of education of the 
Richmond School District met with the 
Richmond Cerebral Palsy Society, a group 
composed equally of parents of cerebral 
palsied children, and of interested citizens, and 
out of that meeting came plans for the 
Christina B. Cameron School for Cerebral 
Palsied Children. 


Left: Part of the occupational therapy prescribed for this little girl is typewriting. At present she cannot main- 
tain pressure on the keys of a regular typewriter, but her speed and accuracy on the electric typewriter is amazing 
Right: Physical therapy is difficult and painful. These children, however, realize that through therapy they will someday 
enter the world as independent individuals. The youngsters pictured above are on their way to a physical therapy class. 


The new school is named for Miss Cameron, 
who served for 22 years as assistant and 
deputy superintendent of schools in Richmond, 
and who acted as a supervisor and teacher in 
the Richmond schools prior to her admin- 
istrative appointment. All during her 39 year 
tenure with the Richmond schools, Miss 
Cameron had fought for adequate educational 
facilities for cerebral palsy victims and for 
crippled children. 

Opened in the spring of 1952, the Cameron 
school cost a total of $193,153 to build, half 
of which was a contribution from the state of 
California. In addition, the state provides $400 
per year in additional average daily attendance 
money, and up to $350 per child per year for 
transportation. It has been determined by the 
Richmond public schools that taxicabs offer 
the most economical mode of transportation, 
and the children are taken to and from school 
on a contract basis with a local cab company. 

It actually seems to be misleading to say 
the school is a four classroom building, be- 
cause it has so much space that it is as large 
as any eight classroom elementary school. In 
addition to the four classrooms, the school 
physical therapy room, one 
speech therapy room, a kitchen, dining room, 
offices, and a teachers’ room 

A covered car-port is provided so that cars 
may drive right up to the entrance and dis- 
charge passengers who will not get wet during 
rainy weather. Outside entrances for most of 
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the rooms have been provided, and the cor 
ridors are extra wide, as they are also equipped 
with facilities for teaching the youngsters to 
walk, 

Among the outstanding features in the new 
cerébral palsy school, which are aiding 
teachers in working with the handicapped 
children, as well as helping the youngsters 
to adjust to their new educational situation 
are some which never before have been utilized 
in schools of this type. 

Interior classroom doors swing in both 
directions as hinges are countersunk into floor 
ind ceiling. These doors are regulation hos 
pital size, and have been so balanced that 
they can be opened with the slight amount 
of pressure that can be exerted by one finger 
At the bottom of each door is a glass panel 
containing safety glass. This panel enables a 
youngster to see whether or not anyone is 
approaching the door from the other side 
before he himself opens it. 

One-way glass windows look into each class 
room from the corridor. One side of the glass 
ippears to be a mirror; the other side appears 
to be clear glass and may be looked through 
As the Cameron school is used for the train- 
ing of teachers of cerebral palsied youngsters, 
these one-way windows enable trainees to 
observe what is going on in the classrooms 
without being seen. One really novel feature 
is that by turning out the lights in the cor- 
ridor, the viewing process may be reversed 
Chis enables trainees to watch the practice 
in walking and standing which is carried on 
in the extra-wide corridors 

All equipment in Richmond’s Cameron 
school is built to scale for youngsters who may 
be on crutches or in wheelchairs. Cameron 
school was designed by the Berkeley, Calif 
irchitectural firm of Schmidts and Hardman 
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Lunch time for cerebral palsied children is not “time 
out,” but a class in controling muscle movements of 
head, arms, and hands while learning to eat. 


uid was built under the supervision of the 
Richmond superintendent of schools, Dr. 
George D. Miner. 

As you approach the Cameron school, some- 
thing seems to be missing. Across a wide 
expanse of land, youngsters at the nearby 
Castro elementary school can be seen and 
heard, playing, singing, running, jumping, and 
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otherwise burning up that vast store of 
energy which seems to be the peculiar prop- 
erty of childhood. 

But all is quiet at the Cameron school. Few 
youngsters are seen outside the building. No 
shouting, or running, or jumping. For many 
of the forty students in attendance at 
Cameron, their school experiences are the 
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juvenile rhythm band are not only having fun, they are learning 


to control their muscles by keeping time with the music. The helmet 







protects the child in danger of falling. 
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Left: Many of these boys and girls rarely sit down during lesson periods because standing is necessary to 
develop strength in their legs. The heavy braces (equal to the child’s weight) are locked into place when the little 


boy stands. Right: The difficult 


task of teaching these children to walk properly is aided with an “abduction 


board.” The hand rails help the child maintain her balance; the center board trains her to keep her feet apart; the mirror 


enables her to see her progress 


first time they have been out of bed. Many of 
them must be carried in and out of the build- 
ing, and some of them rarely leave the wheel- 
chairs in which they will be spending most of 
their lives. Some of these children carry with 
them nearly their own weight in metal and 
leather braces; others wear football helmets all 
day long, to protect their heads in the falls 
which they so often take 

You might think the atmosphere at this 
school would be depressing. On the contrary, 
these children are smiling, laughing, and are 
very happy. Cameron school was designed for 
their comfort, and to make happy, educated 
men and women, useful citizens. 

Some mild criticism has been leveled at the 
Richmond School Department for building a 
complete school, and staffing it with the best 
people available forty children. But 
the facts are 


tor only 
these 


1. Half the construction cost 
the state 
The Richmond School 


additional 


was borne ny 


District 
for every child in 
attendance at Cameron school 


receives 
state aid 


The ultimate result of this educationa 
program will be a saving for the tax 
Eventually 


payers if these handicapped 


children are not taught to care for them 
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selves, many of them would become in 

stitution cases, at an individual annual 

cost far in excess of the total cost of 

their training and education at the 
Cameron school. 

\s one member of the Richmond school ad 

ministration puts it: “The schools have a 


Clear glass panels at the bottom of 

delicately balanced swinging doors 

enable children on crutches or in wheel 

chairs to see if anyone is approaching 
from the other side 


double obligation. They have an obligation to 
these children, just as they have to other 
children, to enable them to take their place in 
society, and to live happy, well-integrated 
lives, earning their own livelihoods as best 
they can. 

“The second obligation is to the parents of 
these handicapped children, and to society, for 
by educating these youngsters, we shall be 
saving money for society as well as fulfilling 
the duty we owe to their parents.” 

According to Ruth Wuerth, the well-trained 
principal of Cameren school, these children 
are educable. It was formerly thought that 
because of their physical infirmity they were 
mentally deficient. This mistaken theory has 
been exploded, and among the forty boys and 
girls at Cameron school there are to be found 
the same degrees of intelligence that exist in 
any forty youngsters picked at random from 
any other school for “normal” children. 

Of course, as Miss Wuerth explains, many 
of these children are far behind in their edu 
cation, as some of them are attending school 
for the first time at ages when they should 
have been in school for two or three years 
Education processes and skills take cerebral 
palsied youngsters longer to master, because 
of the muscular control needed. But, says Miss 
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GETTING MORE 


Ten million pupils are now housed in 
inadequate school facilities. We know that 
many communities are having a difficult 
time to finance the construction of badly 
needed school buildings and to maintain 
them after they are erected. A partial an- 
swer to this problem is more classrooms 
for the funds available, and at the same 
time buildings that can be more econom- 
ically operated. 

Many avenues of approach to this broad 
objective are now being explored. School 
administrators, architects, engineers, manu- 
facturers, and others are determined that a 
way shall be found of solving this problem 
of needed schoolhousing without reducing 
the quality of the components employed in 
the construction of the buildings and their 
equipment and without impairing the high 
standard of system performance which in 
most instances has been characteristic of 
our school plant. No one idea of itself will 
provide the total answer to this problem, 
and the author does not suggest that what 
is recommended here is more than a single 
contribution to the many that are being 
made and will continue to be made in this 
field. 

In many instances the cost of the school 
heating and ventilating plant can be re- 
duced by basing its optimum ventilation rate 
upon the average outdoor temperature dur- 
ing periods of occupancy rather than the 
“design day” temperature. In each area 
there has been established by temperature 
conditions what is commonly known as the 
“design day.” For instance, in the area 
where [ live (Philadelphia, Pa.) our “de- 
sign day” is zero degree Fahrenheit. 
Ventilation systems in this area for our 
public school buildings are, by code, re- 
quired to have sufficient capacity so that 
the optimum rate of ventilation can be pro- 
vided under “design day” conditions. This, 
therefore, means that the plant capacity 
must be sized so that this optimum ventila- 
tion rate can be provided under all condi- 
tions down to and including zero degree 
Fahrenheit. 

An examination of the records of the 
Philadelphia branch of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau shows that not one day in the past 
four heating seasons did the average tem- 
perature between the hours of 9:00 a.m. 
and 4:00 p.m., November through March, 
drop below 15 deg. F. Indeed, there were 
only six days in these four successive 
winters when the average temperature was 
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below 30 deg. F. For complete data on 
average outdoor temperatures for the pe- 
riod indicated, see Figure 1. 


Size of Ventilating Plant 


At this point reference is also made to 
Figure 2 which shows in bar graph form, 
the same data used in Figure 1 expressed 
in terms of the percentage of time during 
the four-year period and during the hours 
of 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., November 
through March, when outside temperatures 
were below the levels indicated. It is signifi- 
cant to what is said here that for about 
60 per cent of the time, the temperature 
was above 40 deg. F. and for more than 
90 per cent above 30 deg. F. Certainly, 
there is no reason for sizing the ventilation 
plant in this or other like area for outdoor 
temperatures below 30 deg. F. and indeed a 
good case can be made for the proposition 
that the optimum ventilation rate should 
be established at the average outdoor 
temperature. 

Reference is made to Figure 3 which 
shows that the four-year average for the 
period indicated is 43.3 deg. F. Determin- 
ing the size of the ventilation plant on the 
basis of the optimum quantity of outdoor 
air under average conditions rather than 
zero conditions would reduce the ventila- 
tion B.T.U. load as 43.3 deg. is to 70 deg. 
vs. 0 to 70 —or 61 per cent. The B.T.U. 
requirements of the ventilation system 
which we provide through boilers, piping, 
valves, pumps, and accessories is on the 
average about one third the size of the 






FIGURE 3. 


Average Monthly Temperatures 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
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total heating and ventilating plant require- 
ment, when sized on the basis of the “de- 
sign day.” Therefore, if we make a reduc- 
tion of 61 per cent of one third of the 
whole, we have reduced the whole ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. In any situation, 
therefore, where the optimum ventilation 
rate is predicated on the average outdoor 
temperature for the period the building 
is occupied rather than the “design day,” 
savings in size and capacity of the boilers, 
piping, valves, and other accessories would 
be upwards of 20 per cent. While dollar 
cost savings would not equal reduction in 
plant size, they would, nevertheless, be 
substantial. 

When outside temperatures fall below 
the average, we should be willing to accept 
something less than the optimum quantity 
of outdoor air for ventilation. 

As early as May of 1933 the writer sug- 
gested a method of mixing a variable 
quantity of indoor and outdoor air for 
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different outside temperatures, which pro- 
vided a ventilation rate of about 10 cubic 
feet of outdoor air per minute per pupil 
for an outdoor air temperature of 40 d 

F. At outside temperatures below 40 deg 
F.. a lesser quantity of outdoor air would 
be supplied to the classroom. 

As outside temperatures move above 40 
deg. F., a larger quantity of outdoor air is 
to be mixed within the ventilation system 
with a smaller quantity of room air until 
finally when the outside temperature reaches 
60 deg. F., all of the air handled by the 
ventilation system is outdoor air. 

This suggestion first appeared in an 
article in the May, 1933, issue of the 
AMERICAN ScHooLt Boarp JouRNAL and 
was entitled, “Economies in Classroom 
Ventilation.” Then, the whole concept of a 
variable quantity of outdoor air was new, 
and while during the past 20 years a con- 
siderable number of installations of school 
ventilation systems have been made em- 
bracing this concept, there are still many 
areas in which fixed minimum ventilation 
rates are based upon design conditions 
which never exist. As a consequence, the 
school plant in many situations continues 
to be overdesigned. 


a. 


Preventing Overheating 

It has been established that the minimum 
temperature at which air may generally be 
introduced into a classroom without the 
risk of drafts is 10 to 15 deg. F. below the 
prevailing room temperature. Moreover, it 
has been established that through circu- 
lating a total of about 30 cubic feet of air 
per minute per pupil, a 10 to 15 deg. drop 
in air temperature below room temperature 
is generally sufficient to prevent overheat- 
ing when cooling is needed. It is no longer 
common practice to take this full quantity 
of air from outdoors for ventilation. It is 
simply necessary to have means available 
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Figure 1! 


through which this full quantity of outdoor 
air may be automatically provided if and 
when needed to prevent overheating. The 
quantity of outside air needed for heat 
removal is at times as much as three times 
the optimum ventilation rate. 

The optimum outdoor air ventilation 
rate is widely accepted at 10 cubic feet of 
air per minute per pupil, and this is the 
quantity of air I suggest should be sup 
plied at the average outdoor temperature. 
In an area like Philadelphia where the 
average is slightly above 40 deg. F., this 
quantity of outdoor air may be obtained 
by setting the mixture temperature of in 
door and outdoor air within the unit 
ventilator at 60 deg. F. (When the demand 
in the room is for heat, the radiator of the 
ventilating unit warms the entering air 
from this 60 deg. F. to a higher tempera- 
ture, depending upon the thermal require 
ments of the room.) In other areas where 
the average temperature may be lower than 
the average temperature in this area ot 
where the designer elects to establish a 
higher optimum ventilation rate under 
average conditions, this may be achieved 
by lowering the mixture temperature of 


FIGURE 4 


This table shows in cubic feet per minute, the 
tity of outdoor air which will be supplied to the classroom 
for each occupant for a given outside temperature for a 


mixture temperature of 55 deg. F. and 60 deg. I 
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based upon a room air temperature of 70 deg. F. and a 
total air circulation of 30 CFM per occupant, anemometer 
rating 
Outside CFM per CFM per 
Temp. Person at 60° Person at 55° 
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30 Ty 11% 

40 10 15 

50 15 22, 

55 2 30 
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indoor and outdoor air to some lower value 


however, that the minimum 
temperature of air introduced into the room 
should not be permitted to drop below 55 
deg. I 

Refer now to Figure 4 which shows 
the quantity of outdoor air that will be 
provided at mixture temperatures of 55 
deg. F. and 60 deg. F. for various outdoor 
temperatures down to zero. Now let us look 
at both Figure 3 and Figure 4. From 
Figure 3 we learn that our average outdoor 
temperature is deg. FF. and from 
Figure 4 we learn that under this condition 
we would be providing better than 10 
cubic feet of outdoor air per minute per 
pupil. What would happen on days when 
the outside temperature fell to 30 deg. F.? 
Well, under this condition we would be 
getting 7 cubic feet of outdoor air per 
minute per pupil. Still a substantial quan 
tity of outdoor air and enough in the 
judginent of many students of this subject 
to meet the minimum ventilation require- 
ments. How about the few days when the 
outside temperature fell below 20 deg. F.? 
By reference to Figure 4 we find that the 
quantity of outside air would then be re 
duced to 51% cubic feet of air per minute 
per pupil, or roughly, 20 per cent of the 
total quantity of air in circulation. From 
Figure 4 we would also find that even if 
the outside temperature should drop to zero 
during periods of occupancy, we would be 
supplying about 14 per cent of our air 
from outdoors 

If these values in the judgment of the 
designer are not sufficiently high, then the 
mixture temperature can be dropped to 
55 deg. F., although it should be pointed 
out that as one lowers the mixture tempera- 
ture, thus increasing the quantity of out 
door air for a given outdoor temperature, 
this also increases the size of the heating 
and ventilating plant 


It is suggested 
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Advantages of System 

The advantages of a variable quantity 
of outdoor air are not limited to reduction 
in the cost of the school plant, although 
that of itself is a compelling reason why 
serious consideration should be given to it: 
use, 

\nother advantage of this system is that 
the quality of the temperature control re 
ults can be substantially improved through 
this control of ventilation rate as a means 
of maintaining a minimum airstream tem- 
perature as compared with controlling the 
minimum airstream temperature through 
iddition of heat to the air by the radiator 
of the ventilating device 

Experience has demonstrated that noth 
ing short of a very precise field adjustment 
of the temperature control system will 
produce good results where the airstream 
control instrument controls the flow of 
heat either by steam or hot water to the 
radiator of the ventilating device. In many 
situations, the maladjustment of airstream 
control devices employed as a means of 
adding heat to the airstream has robbed 
the ventilating system of its cooling power 


Who Dominates Your Schools? 





because of the “hunting characteristics’ of 
the airstream control device. This has often 
caused serious overheating. Obviously, this 
risk is completely eliminated when the 
minimum temperature of the ventilation air 
is set by mixing indoor and outdoor air 
for so long as the room thermostat is 
satisfied, under no circumstance could the 
mixture temperature rise above the estab 
lished room temperature since the only 
source of warming the airstream under the 
proposed arrangement is the room air itself 

It is not suggested that the heating 
capacity of the plant be based upon the 
“average outdoor temperature.’ It is al- 
ways necessary that the heating plant be 
adequate in cold weather to prepare the 
building for occupancy. But, it is suggested 
that no inviolate rule be applied to ventila 
tion rates in cold weather. The average 
temperature or at least that temperature 
which prevails 80 per cent of the time 
should be the criterion for ventilation, and 
in colder weather the ventilation rate 
should be progressively reduced. Through 
this means our school construction dollar 
can be stretched 


George S. Pritchard, Ed.D. * 


Co-operative action between the board 
of education and the superintendent of 
schools is necessary for effective school ad- 
ministration. Any deviation from this gen 
erally approved practice may result in an 
unstable educational program 

This study deals with administrative 
practices currently in use in small school 
systems in Eastern Nebraska and Western 
lowa with a total school population of 500 
students or less. The project was sponsored 
and financed by the Midwest Administra- 
tive Center, located at the University of 
Chicago. The data was collected by six 
interviewers from 60 small district schools 
selected at random in this Midwest area 
In each of these school systems the supet 
intendent of schools and the president ot 
the board of education were asked in sep 
arate interviews to describe the type of 
administrative procedure employed in 106 
administrative tasks common to all school 
systems. These two interviews were then 
cross-checked to increase the accuracy of 
the study. 

The following is a table which depicts 
the relative amount of authority usually 
assigned by the board of education to the 
superintendent of schools in administrative 
matters. The degree of authority was 
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designated in three categories — namely 
major, co-operative, and minor. Major 
authority means that the superintendent is 
given freedom of action by the board of 
education who largely “rubber stamps” his 
actions as a matter of course. This pro- 
cedure leads to the establishment of an 


“empire,” with the superintendent as the 
dictator. 

Co-operative action denotes a situation 
in which the superintendent and the board 
sit down together and determine school 
policy by democratic group action. This 
is the only type of action that can be fully 
justified in a democratic country. 

The third type of action, termed minor, 
describes a school organization completely 
dominated by the board of education. The 
only purpose the superintendent serves is 
that of a major clerk carrying out the 
wishes and decrees of the board of educa- 
tion. Here is an oligarchy operating in a 
democratic framework. Under such a plan, 
which unfortunately is fairly common, it 
seems foolish for the board to hire a 
trained individual when only an errand boy 
is needed. 

It is of considerable interest to note that 
in matters of personnel and in all areas 
dealing in any way with finances, the board 
in small district schools still dominates the 
school system. Most board members are 
businessmen and are quick to recognize any 
weakness the school administrator may 
manifest in the handling of school finance 
It is also interesting to note that in the 
areas of public relations, pupil activity, and 
curriculum, with which the board is less 
familiar, the superintendent is given a 
comparatively free hand. It seems also that 
the board of education in the average 
school feels it should assume little or no 
responsibility in case of an attack from 
the public against the school system. 

The unanimous reaction of the inter- 
viewers used in this project was the success 
in actual practice of the co-operative tech- 
nique. In all school systems where the ad- 
ministrative policies were formulated by 
the co-operative action of board and super- 
intendent, both parties seem happy with 
the arrangement and the administration of 
the school functions smoothly. 





THE RELATIVE AMOUNT OF AUTHORITY ASSUMED BY 
SUPERINTENDENTS IN DIFFERENT ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS 


Responsibility 


Authority in Terms of Percentage 


Minor Co-operative Major 
1. Hiring teachers 56 13 31 
2. Hiring nonteaching personnel 42 33 25 
3. Determining salaries 44 42 14 
4. Decisions on personnel policies 20 45 35 
5. Promotion, retention, and discharge 26 39 35 
6. Preparation of budget 22 27 51 
7. Purchase of supplies and equipment 41 6 $3 
8. Use of school facilities 25 15 60 
9. Interpreting school to the public 8 26 66 
10. Attacks against the school 5 41 54 
11. Dealing with irate parents 20 45 35 
12. Policy governing pupil activity 14 26 60 
13. Formulation of rules of conduct 4 7 89 
14. Construction of the curriculum 0 29 71 
15. Supervision of extracurricular activities 5 7 88 
16. Evaluation of the school program 16 9 75 
17. Average of all administrative 22 26 52 


responsibilities 
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Nine Questions Answered 





ATHLETICS FOR CHILDREN? 


Earl H. 


There is at present much controversy 
on the question of children and _inter- 
scholastic athletics. The Educational Pol- 
icies Commission has this winter issued an 
excellent bulletin about it. Every com- 
munity must face the issue and in so doing 
should ask itself a few basic questions. 
Following are a few which bear upon the 
subject: 

Athletics for children are either cur- 
ricular if they are a part of the physical 
education program, or extracurricular if 
they take place after or before school. 
Obviously they may be intramural or in- 
termural. Among the basic questions about 
any curricular or extracurricular activity 
in the elementary schools are: 

1. Do they fit the interests of children 
at the elementary level? 

A good clue to that is what the young- 
sters do on their own time; and we all 
know that little boys do play football and 
basketball. It would be far more true to 
say that little boys are forced into adult 
patterns when they are compelled to take 
piano lessons than when they engage in 
football or basketball activities. 

2. Do they offer a breadth of activity 
and an opportunity for explorations? 

Obviously the elementary school is no 
place to engage in very narrow or highly 
specialized activities. Many different offer- 
ings must be available to be sure that 
youngsters will explore themselves and 
many fields. 

3. Are they geared to the physical and 
psychological nature of elementary chil- 
dren? 

All schools have lately been spending 
much time on child growth and develop- 
ment. We realize that there are certain 
tasks appropriate to the varying levels of 
human growth. What people do at any 
level should be selected with maturation 
in mind. Basketball involves running and 
throwing, pivoting and dodging. I do not 
believe that anyone can claim that these 
activities are not appropriate to elementary 
children. 

4. Do they tend to cultivate a respect for 
excellence? 

Obviously carried too far this can be 
extremely frustrating. Also, however, not 
demanded at all only bad habits of shoddy 
and irresponsible work are cultivated. It is 
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true that some have charged the schools 
with being too willing to accept mediocre 
performance from capable children. Of 
course, our contention has always been 
that we should demand excellent per- 
formance from strong children and ade- 
quate performance from all in terms of 
their capacities. The implication in respect 
to teaching even physical education skills 
is obvious. In terms of basketball, for in- 
stance, it is good pedagogy to teach the 
children to “do it right.” 

5. In the heat of debate does the “either- 
or” fallacy arise? 

In some areas tempers have begun to 
flare whenever the question of athletics for 
children comes up. False dilemmas are 
posed such as claims that it is either in- 
terscholastic athletics for a few or a good 
physical education program for all. Un- 
fortunately, too, many problems, including 
these of the curriculum, are settled upon 
an “either-or” argument. Most decisions 
should not be “either-or’; they should be 
somewhat in between and often “both.” 
For instance, it isn’t either interest or effort 
-~ it is both interest and effort. 

6. Has the issue been lost sight of and 
has the question become one of winning or 
losing the argument? 

As stated, tempers have begun to rise 
in these discussions. Teachers and school 
authorities have been engaging in debate. 
There is now a contest involved in winning 
an argument about athletics for children. 

It is almost impossible to keep it out of 
the discussions, but as teachers, we should 
continually strive to do so. It is our hope 
always to bring children and ourselves into 
a frame of mind to accept that it is not 
who is right but what is true. 

7. Are there certain nonvalid considera- 
tions in the picture? 

Since so many of us have been contend- 
ing with each other and have been trying 
to win the argument some nonvalid argu- 
ments have entered the discussions. Fre- 
quently in any debate such is the case. 
For instance, there is a tendency because 
of institutional pride for the high school to 
say, “We will not do that here; that is done 
on the elementary level” — or for the ele- 
mentary school to say, “We will not do 
that here because that is just copying the 
high school.” It is obvious that such con- 
siderations do not belong at all. Most ele- 
ments of our program should be started in 





the elementary school and spiral con 
tinually through, not only the high school, 
but the college, too. Among such are the 
teaching of reading, history, and mathe 
matics. Among such, too, are student coun 
cils which ought to be established on the 
elementary levei and kept in continual op 
eration through the high school. It is ob 
vious, too, that the student council move 
ment started in the high school and was, 
frankly, pretty much copied by the ele- 
mentary school. Most subject matter and 
most activities do actually continue through 
the whole educational process. They are 
merely adapted to each level according to 
the laws of child growth and development. 

8. What is the impact upon health? 

No one wishes to do anything to jeopard- 
ize the health of children. It is not sure, 
however, that to eliminate certain activities 
altogether will contribute to their health. 
The answer is not to eliminate but to con 
trol. For instance, a natural physical activ- 
ity for little girls is to jump rope. I know 
for a fact that more girls have fainted 
through excessive rope jumping than boys 
have fainted because of playing basketball 
The cure of the problem is not to eliminate 
rope jumping or basketball but to supervise 
it, and see that health is not hurt. There is 
much more risk for instance in sandlot 
football and basketball with no supervision 
whatsoever than there is in the kind of 
control we offer the game right now. 

9. What of competition? 

Here is a word that lends itself very well 
to the “either-or fallacy.” The chart below 
explains what I mean. 


THE SCALE OF COMPETITION 


Ruthless | None 


exploitation fair play laziness 

cheating sportsmanship bureaucracy 

exhaustion co-operation withteam monoply 
group loyalty 


In respect to physical education, let us 
remember that we have gotten away from 
wand drills and marching which were en- 
tirely individualistic and that we have gone 
into group activity and games even on the 
elementary level. Let’s remember, too, that 
wherever there is a game there is, frankly, 
a contest. I see nothing wrong with compe- 
tition. In fact, I would hate to live in a 
country where there was none. 

On the elementary level we enjoy a cer- 
tain amount of competitive activity. It 
must not be extinguished nor may it be 
permitted to go to extremes. We probably 
do not wish to have basketball games 
played before very partisan audiences 
That would likely tend to cause abuses to 
creep into the program. However, for the 
life of me, I cannot see anything wrong 
with basketball games between children if 
properly controlled. To claim that such is 
wrong means that all group competitive 
activities are wrong. I don’t believe that 
any responsible student of child growth and 
development would go that far 












A Formula Revised 








Light Loads or Heavy 
for Your High School Teachers 


Harl R. Douglass* 






During the past twenty years the teaching 
loads of secondary school teachers have been 
thousands of secondary schools 
by use of the Douglass 
ing the Teaching Load 
of the formula is 
marily upon research carried on by Professor 
Chris Jung of the University of Indiana and 
the writer, with the assistance of Professor 
Raymond Young of the Oklahoma A & M 
College. Certain significant changes have been 
made in the formula 


calculated in 
Formula for Measur 
A complete revision 
available 


now based pri 


The new revised formula differs from the 
old with respect to the following: 

1. In the amount of subject coefficients 
particularly increased coefficients for home 
economics and industrial arts 

2. A decrease in the deduction for a dupli 


cate class from 20 per cent 

An increase in the coefficient for period 
spent in extracurricular activities, home rooms 
study halls, and 


five-tenths to six-tenths 


other co-operations trom 


The revised formula is given below 

All the coefficients were based upon an anal- 
ysis of the amount of time taken by the teach 
ers to perform the various types of duties, and 
data came from 5643 
26,104 Subject 
given in Table I 


teachers representing 


classes grade coefficients are 


Tentative Norms 


By use of a grant from the Graduate Schoo! 


University of Colorado, data are being col 
lected from which norms can be derived for 
schools of various sizes and for various sub 


ject fields. Already results have been obtained 


TABLE I. Subject-Grade Coefficients 
Grade Levels 


7 and 8 9 10-11-12 
English 1.0 1.1 1.1 
Art 1.0 9 1.0 
Home Economics 1.0 1.0 1.1 
Music 9 1.0 1.0 
Mathematics 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Agriculture eS 
Industrial Arts 1.0 A) 1.0 
Physical Education 8 9 9 
Health 9 1.1 23 
Commerce 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Social Studies 1.0 1.1 i. 
Foreign Language 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Science 1.0 1.1 1.1 


from more than a thousand teachers in some 
forty schools. The tentative norms for smaller 
school middle-sized schools, and larger 
given in Table II along with the 


for various subject fields 


TENTATIVE NORMS OF 
TEACHING LOAD 
Based on reports of 35 schools, 878 teachers, 
in & States) 

Small Schools (From 8 to 20 teachers 
quartile 26.3 
upper quartile = 31.2. 
Vedinm Size Schools (From 22 to 35 teachers ) 


schools are 


norm 


Lower median 28.8: 


Lower quartile 26.2; median 29.8 
upper quartile 34.6 

Large Schools (From 40 to 120 teachers) 
Lower quartile 7.3; median 29.3 
upper quartile 31.8 

All Sizes of Schools 
Lower quartile 26.6; median 9.3 
upper quartile 32.6 


A study by Stepanek in 1952 furnishes ad- 











*Director, College of Education, University of Colorado P 7 
Boulder ditional data from 100 high schools in Arizona 
Dup (NP — 25 CP) 
T= sGc( cP — + 
10 100 


TL = Units of teaching load per week. 
SGC = Subject grade coefficient (see Table I). 
CP = Class periods spent in classroom per week 
Dup. = Number of class periods spent per week 
in classroom teaching classes for which 
the preparation is very similar to that 
for some other co-operations. 
NP = Number of pupils in classes per week 
PC — Number of periods per week in super 
vision of study hall, student activities 
teachers’ meetings, and other co-opera 
tions. 


PL 50 P 

}(AG™) oe) 

100 100 

PL = Gross length in minutes of class pe- 
riod. (The 50 represents approximately 
the average period length actually 
the figure is a little larger and probably 
close to 52 minutes.) This discrepancy, 
however, has no influence for the rela 
tive figure load for different teachers 
for different schools. A figure less than 
the actual average of 51.7 was taken 
in order to make computation easier 
a) by using round numbers, (b) by 
avoiding negative terms as far as pos 
sible 








TABLE II. Tentative Norms for 
Subject Fields 


Lower Upper 
Subject Field Quartile Median Quartile 
English 26.7 30.3 39.6 
Social Studies 25.6 29.9 34.1 
Mathematics 23.7 29.8 36.. 
Commercial 23.9 273 31.9 
Science 23.5 29.9 34.€ 
Home Economics 26.4 29.3 32.5 
Industrial Arts 25.7 28.1 31.0 
Vocational Agriculture 30.8 33.6 36.6 
Foreign Languages 26.4 27.4 28.1 
Physical Education 26.2 29.8 35.8 
Music 24.2 27.5 27.8 
Art 23.5 28.6 32.6 
Frost! suggests some practical uses of 


teacher-load formulas: 

1. To give board members and patrons sym- 
pathetic understanding of the amount of work 
teachers are doing 

’. To help principals determine which teact} 
ers may be called upon for special duties 

3. To help adjust size of classes and arrange 
special and routine duties to secure a more 
just distribution of load 

4. To help principals and supervisors realize 
just how much or how little they are demand 
ing of their teachers 

5. To help teachers realize how their load 
compares with that of others 

6. To protect younger teachers from unduly 
heavy loads they are sometimes allowed to 
carry 

7. To prevent a few teachers from slipping 
out from their share of the work 

8. To protect teachers from unfair demands 
upon their time 

9. To help determine the advisability of un 
dertaking special programs of expanded schoo! 
service; the value of such expanded progran 
must be weighed against the extra work re- 
quired by those who will be called upon for 
extra service 

10. To compare the demands upon teachers 
of different positions within a school or school 
system 

11. To compare the demands upon teachers 
in different schools or school systems 

12. To help teachers plan more wisely the 
use of their own time 

13. To furnish 
by teachers 


a basis for frank discussio1 
principals, supervisors, and su 
perintendents of the problems of teacher load 


Frost, Normar 
So HOt Boar 


What Teaching Load?” 
JOURNAL 102:43-—45, Mar 19 
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The Personnel Dean Can Help 


in the Selection of Teachers 


Among the many important functions of 
the school administrator is the selection of 
competent professional personnel. The selec- 
tion of teachers, however, is now complicated 
by a critical shortage of well-qualified appli- 
cants. But where conditions in school districts 
attract large numbers of applicants, the su- 
perintendent must determine which candidate 
will best fit the position and school situ:tion. 
The personnel dean in the teachers’ college 
can help the superintendent differentiate be- 
tween inexperienced applicants who have re- 
cently been graduated from teacher-training 
institutions 

Beginning teachers are usually graduates of 
a four-year program. They have at least an 
average scholastic record and an above aver- 
age student teaching grade. Each applicant, 
however, has certain personality traits which 
either help to make him well liked by his 
colleagues, respected by students, and an 
asset to the community or prevent him from 
working in harmony with fellow teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents. The administrator needs 
to know whether the candidate’s personality 
will help or hinder him in making a successful 
adjustment. He is interested in whether the 
candidate will be able to co-operate with the 
staff and whether he has sufficient initiative 
and emotional stability to make a successful 
teacher. A fruitful source for evidence on 
personality is to be found in statements from 
personnel deans or counselors who have had 
informal contacts with students over a period 
of three or four years. The extent to which 
a personnel dean can help the administrator 
in teacher selection may be more fully devel- 
oped through a discussion of what the dean 
knows about students and how he may use 
this knowledge to evaluate personal and pro- 
fessional qualities. 


What the Personnel Dean Knows 


The personnel dean accumulates a wealth 
of information which may be used to prepare 
significant estimates of such traits as co- 
operation, initiative, mental alertness, and 
professional attitude of students. He would 
be reluctant to reveal specific incidents but 
his judgment would be sound. 

He knows that the boy who sits before you 
as an applicant took it upon himself in his 
junior year to redecorate his dormitory room 
at his own expense in preparation for college 
open house. He knows that the girl, whose 
credentials appear to be in good order, was 
the college newspaper editor who consistently 
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editorialized in news articles. He thinks well 
of the boy, now graduated, who drew up a 
plan for operation of the soft-drink conces- 
sion. He cannot react as favorably to the girl 
whose parents severely abused the faculty for 
taking disciplinary action when their daughter 
became involved in breaking dormitory regu- 
lations. He knows that the boy who has 
applied for a teaching-coaching position amply 
demonstrated through continuous infractions 
of college rules his opinion that football play- 
ers should be treated as a special group. 

Contacts with students outside the class- 
room make it possible for personnel deans to 
prepare personality briefs which contribute to 
a better understanding of the total personality 
and uniqueness of each student. 


How the Personnel Dean Can Help 
Co-operation, emotional stability, leadership 
ability, and professional attitude are among 
the many personal qualities that appear in 
teacher rating forms. The contribution of 
college personnel workers to the processes of 
teacher selection is best illustrated by de- 
scribing how a dean draws upon his expe- 
riences to evaluate these personality traits. 
One of the first opportunities to observe co- 
operation presents itself during orientation 
week. Some students profit by discussion of 
such specific topics as use of college time, 
how to study, and how to use the library. 
Others come reluctantly to the orientation ses- 
sions and make little effort to understand 
the college program. As freshmen become 
upperclassmen, some recognize the positive 
wholesome contribution of the faculty to the 
social program. Others feel that the faculty 
represents only authority and restraint. Stu- 
dents who carry grudges, refuse to follow 
college rules, and talk at length about faculty 
members are often responsible for intra- 
faculty tensions, faculty gossip clubs, and the 
disruption of group harmony when they are 
employed at teachers. There are always stu- 
dents who have trouble with room locks, 
lights, curtains, or roommates. They never 
seem to be able to work out a satisfactory 
means of handling their personal problems 
without a maximum of outside assistance. 
These same individuals will be in school 
systems a few years hence and will likely 
join the chronic complainers of the faculty 
who have daily problems with the heat, the 
ventilation, the janitor, or the teacher next 
doer. The personnel dean is in a position to 
identify those individuals who are able to 
build satisfactory, co-operative relationships. 
The personnel counselor soon recognizes 


William A. Liggitt, Ph.D.* 


which 
sane 


students maintain an even, balanced, 
outlook on life and which individuals 
are given to emotional excesses. The effect of 
a teacher’s temperament on his fellow workers 
is quite important. On the college campus, 
some individuals with a pessimistic antagonis- 
tic viewpoint are able to infect a considerable 
portion of the student body. In other in- 
stances, such temperament only serves to 
isolate them. 


Observing Leadership 

The personnel dean is in an excellent posi- 
tion to observe leadership. The extracurricular 
activities listed on the student’s record are 
commonly believed to be a good indication of 
leadership. However, a statement from a club 
sponsor summarizing quality of participation 
would be more significant. In some cases, the 
only qualification for membership is attend- 
ance. On a college campus, there are informal 
leadership and service opportunities which do 
not always become a part of the student’s 
record. Directors of activity programs usually 
rely on a certain group of students who work 
behind the scenes and play a major role in 
the success of the activity. Individuals who 
make themselves available when there are 
jobs to be done represent a most valuable 
type of teacher to have in a school system. 
Personnel workers can help the administrator 
to identify them. 

Through his awareness of professional atti- 
tudes of students, the personnel dean may 
help the administrator to make a wise selec- 
tion. Some college students who plan to go 
into teaching complain about children living 
in the dormitory and being on the campus. 
Others look upon their presence as an oppor- 
tunity for learning more about them. In “bull 
sessions,” one student frankly admits that he 
plans to teach until he has enough money to 
buy a liquor license while another argues that 
field trips are a waste of time. Such conver- 
sations may reveal an unusual understanding 
of the needs and interests of small children. 
Prior to the student teaching experience, op- 
portunities are sometimes provided for work- 
ing with children. Some college students rebel 
at having to take club groups or having any- 
thing to do with children before their final 
year at college. The personnel dean knows 
their reaction to these opportunities and the 
degree of success which students experience 
with children. 


Summary 
In a brief monograph published in 1944, the 
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Building Expansion in Lexington, Massachusetts 


Lexington, Mass., is in the process of a school building boom. September, 1953, witnessed the opening of a 
new two million dollar high school. In October, a special town meeting appropriated $325,000 to add ten rooms to 
the Fiske School, and at the same time appointed two committees, each with $10,000, to secure preliminary 
plans for elementary buildings. At the annual town meeting in March, 1954, $725,000 was voted to erect the Maria 
Hastings School, and $5000 was voted to the School Committee to secure preliminary plans for an addition 
to another building. It is expected that a special town meeting will be called in October of this year to secure 
funds for another 16 room building. 

Members of the School Committee, left to right: Charles H. Norris; Richard P. Cromwell; Myron C. 
Fisher; George P. Wadsworth, chairman; Mrs. Ruth Morey; John Blackhall Smith, superintendent of schools. 








Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education provided the 
following summary of qualities needed in 
teachers.’ 



































. Respect for personality 

. Community-mindedness 

. Rational behavior 

. Skill in co-operation 

. Increasing knowledge 

Skill in mediating knowledge 
Friendliness with children 

. Understanding children 

. Social understanding and behavior 

. Good citizenship in school and society 





= 











1Commiasion on Teacher Education, Teachers for Our 
Times (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Fduca 
tion, 1944), p. 154 




















Recent Judicial Opinion XVII 





11. Skill in evaluation 
12. Faith in the worth of teaching 
Credentials prepared by placement agencies 
will likely include some evidence on each of 
these qualities. Administrators should recog- 
nize the significance of comments pertaining 
to personality which are made by personnel 
deans and guidance counselors. 

Nowhere does social understanding and be- 
havior, skill in co-operation, and rational be- 
havior show more clearly than in the operation 
of the extracurricular program. Some students 
are keenly alert to the influence of the college 
newspaper and the corresponding responsi- 
bility for accurate reporting and rational 
headlines. Public schools need teachers who 












It would be no exaggeration to say that the 
most difficult single task facing local school 
boards today involves the securing of adequate 
funds to permit the operation of a satisfactory 
school system that is, to the 
seemingly limitless needs of the pupils, as well 











- satisfactory 
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Stephen F. Roach’ 


as to the not unlimited resources of the local 
taxpayers 

And of demands that 
the responsibility of board members, few can 
be so wrought with disappointment as that 
of submitting to popular vote the question of 
approving a bond-issue proposal. 

Particularly is this demonstrated today when 
many parts of the country face the need for 


those fiscal become 












demonstrate a sensitivity to the complex 
relationships that exist between community, 
administration, and school faculty. Beginning 
teachers are among the most forward looking 
of the faculty. They have a fresh point of 
view and vigorous spirit. It is essential that the 
effect of the new teacher’s personality on the 
academic and social pattern of school and 
community be weighed carefully before selec- 
tion. The progress which a student makes in 
four years of college toward adapting himself 
to the college environment may be somewhat 
indicative of his adjustment as a beginning 
teacher. The person on the campus who knows 
about his adaptive capacity is the personne] 
dean. 





Boards and Bond-Issue Elections 


finding additional schoolrooms in considerable 
number, and must resort to bond issues for 
the necessary funds. A significant case,’ in- 
volving these aspects of school board opera- 
tions, was decided in the Supreme Court of 
Michigan on February 18, 1954 


1Schook Dist. No. 3, Norton Tp., Muskegon County 
v. Michigan Municipal Finance Commission: cited as 62 
NW. 2d 445 in the National Reporter System 
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A working board in session 
right: Armon Bost; Mrs. F. C. 

















Board of Education, Independent School District No. 1, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


in the office of Dr. Charles C. Mason, superintendent of schools. Left to 
Swindell; Mrs. C. O. Willson; Dr. 


Mason; 














Joseph M. Green, president; 


Richard B. McDermott; Howard G. Barnett; and G. Ellis Gable. Photo: School Community Relations Depart- 


ment, Tulsa Public Schools. 





The Facts and Issues 


At a bond issue election on June 3, 1953 
the voters of School District No. 3 of Norton 
Township in Muskegon County, Mich., affirma- 
tively answered the following question which 
appeared on the ballot: “Should [the] School 
District . borrow the sum of not to exceed 
Ninety-Four Thousand ($94,000) Dollars and 
issue its bonds therefore, for the purpose of 
purchasing a new school bus, purchasing an 
additional school site, and erecting and fur- 
nishing an addition to the school building in 
said District?’’ The vote was 171 to 110 

Shortly thereafter, the local school board 
applied to the State Municipal Finance Com- 
mission for permission to sell the bonds. On 
August 18 — after a hearing —the Commis- 
sion entered its final order denying the appli- 
cation. The denial was made, the Commission 
declared, “by reason of the fact that the bal- 
lot on the bond proposition used at the elec- 


tion contained at least two separate and 
independent propositions, viz.: (1) for the 
purchasing of a school bus, and (2) for the 


purchasing of an additional school site and 
erecting and furnishing an addition to the 
school building in said district.”’ 

At the time of the 
operated one school 
cient capacity 


election the district 
of acknowledged insuffi- 
and three buses. 

The school district appealed the Commis- 
sion’s order. Its appeal was now being de 
cided in the Supreme Court. 

As framed by the declaration of the Com- 
mission the points at issue were twofold 


First, the matters of: (a) purchasing a new 


bus; (6) purchasing an additional school site; 
(c) erecting an addition to the existing schoo] 
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building: and (d) furnishing the addition 
constituted “at least two separate and inde 
pendent propositions.’ 

Second, being separate and independent 
these propositions could not lawfully be com 
bined into a single ballot question 

Stated otherwise, the court was asked to de 
cide the validity of the local board's act when 
it combined the four matters (as enumerated 


above) into a single proposition on the ballot 


Findings of the Court 
The court first noted that existing Michigan 
statutes permitted the submission of a bond 
issue question on the matter of paying for “a 
schoolhouse site,” for 
and 


“an addition ... to a 
schoolhouse, ” for “the purchase of a 
school bus ” It commented, however, on 
the fact that the pertinent section of the 
statutes did not indicate nor direct whether 
the borrowings were or were not to be bal 
loted on together, on one ballot 

Then it said: “Separate subjects, separate 
purposes, or independent propositions should 
not be combined so that one may gather votes 
for the other ” But this did not mean that 
a board could not submit to the electors, for 
their vote, a “proposition characterized 
by one common purpose |involving| a 
comprehensive plan on the part of the board 
for the educational needs of the district. In 
such instances, it continued, the board pos 
sesses the right to have the electors pass upon 
“the matter in its entirety.” 

Examining this aspect further, the court 
referred to the apparent nationwide judicial 
tendency to permit the inclusion of several 
objects in one proposition “if the various 


objects serve identical purposes or if one 









of the objects is subordinated and incidental 


to the purpose of the main object * An 
illustration of the latter situation, the court 
continued, would be the erection of a school 


building and the purchase of the 
equipment therefor 

Pherefore, the opinion concluded, the pur- 
chasing of an additional school site, and the 
erecting and furnishing of an addition to a 
school building —as described in the ballot 
question in this case —was “a statement of 
matters that are to be considered to pertain 
together to a general plan to provide adequate 
school facilities ” Such a statement, it 
held. might be included on one ballot 

Turning then to the argument directed 
igainst permitting the question of purchasing 
the new bus to be included in the proposition, 
the opinion said: “It is to be noted that the 
board of education in submitting the ballot, 
uses the words ‘for the purpose of’ as though 
the three matters of bus, additional site 
and addition to the school building, are con- 
sidered by the board as part of one purpose; 
the language used with the word ‘purpose’ in 
the singular, so implies. We that 
the board of education intended and consid- 
ered the submitted bonding proposition as a 
comprehensive plan to provide for the in- 
creased educational needs of the district 


NECES sary 


new 


conclude 


Commenting further on the great change in 
the attitude of the public toward the use of 
school buses in the past two decades — as 
reflected by their present extensive use — the 
court held the purchase of a bus is a 
matter no longer necessary to be considered 
separate and apart from the purchase of school 
sites and erection of school buildings 


Providing additional school building facilities 
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probably would be useless without full attend 
ance of children. The new school bus should 
be considered as a necessary incident to in 
creased school facilities.” 

Holding that the good faith and propriety 
of the board’s proposition was fairly indicated 
and that the ballot, as presented could be 
considered as embodying ‘a comprehensive 
plan to provide for the increased educational 
needs of the district,” the opinion concluded 
that the “proposition as submitted was ap 
propriate for submission.” 

Therewith the court set aside the order of 
the Commission. It further instructed the 
Commission to grant the permission to sell the 
bonds which had been sought by the Norton 
board of education 


Significance of Case 
It would appear that this opinion has four 
points of significance which relate to day-to- 
day school board operations 
First, separate subjects or matters, separate 


purposes, or independent propositions may not 
be combined as a single question on a school 
district election ballot. 

Second, local boards may submit to the 
electors, for their vote, a proposition involving 
more than a single subject, provided the 
subjects submitted are to serve identical or 
related purposes; or are characterized by a 
common purpose in that they are all parts of 
a “comprehensive plan” to meet legitimate 
educational needs. (Note that in this case, for 
example, the purchase of a school site, the 
purchase of a bus, and the erection and fur- 
nishing of a school addition held to 
meet the conditions specified. ) 

Third, the need for a new school bus may 
be considered as a necessary incident of in- 
creased school facilities. 

Fourth, the purchase of a school bus is a 
matter that no longer needs to be considered 


were 


separate and apart from the purchase of 
school sites and the erection of school 
buildings. 


Citizens Promote a 


Building Program 


B. W. Tewinkle and J. Arthur France* 


Fine co-operation between the board of 
education, a lay advisory committee, and the 
Adult Education Advisory Council of the 
Cassadaga Valley Central School, Sinclairville, 
N. Y., recently accounted for the favorable 
vote on a bond referendum for a $550,000 
building program. 

This central district covers an area of ap- 
proximately 140 square miles in central 
Chautauqua County, N. Y., and has a total 
population of approximately 5500. There are 
four villages in the area with populations 
varying from 350 to 700 each. Dairy farming 
predominates in the rural area. There is a 
pronounced trend among both the residents 
of the villages and the rural area toward 
commuting to industrial jobs in the nearby 
cities of Dunkirk and Jamestown. 


Units in the System 


The school system includes an elementary 
school in each of the four villages and a 
junior-senior high school located near the 
geographical center of the district. The current 
enrollment is 1302, with 822 students in the 
elementary schools, and 480 in the junior- 
senior high school. 

The lay advisory committee of 16 members 
was appointed February 10, 1953, by the board 
of education for the purpose of studying the 
school building needs of the district occa- 


*Respectively, Director of Adult Education and Super- 
vising Principal, Cassadaga Valley Central School, Sin 


clairville, N. Y. 
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sioned by the sharp increase in enrollment 
over the past five years. The membership of 
this committee was selected as far as possible 
on the basis of geographical location. 

The committee organized with a chairman 
and secretary and outlined a plan of visits to 
all schools over a period of one month. After 
the program of visits was completed, the com- 
mittee met with representatives of the state 
education department, who also visited the 
schools. The committee then drew up its 
recommendations in a series of meetings at 
which no representative of the board of educa- 
tion was present. These suggestions were then 
presented to the board of education and a 
joint meeting was called to discuss them. The 
recommendations, briefly, were to: 





LAY HELP SCHOOLS 


Experience has demonstrated that 
laymen can share effectively with mem- 
bers of the teaching staff in setting up 
goals or objectives for the educational 
program, in planning school experiences 
for children and developing the general 
pattern of the curriculum, and in eval- 
uating the effectiveness of the total 
school program. — Supt. Giipert S. 
Wittey, Winnetka, III. 












1. Build a new elementary school in the Gerry 
area to replace an old four-room building. 

2. Add a cafeteria wing to the high gchool 
building, doubling the capacity of the present 
facilities 

3. Enlarge the industrial-arts and agriculture 
facilities. 

4. Enlarge the bus garage. 

5. Redecorate the elementary buildings at Cas- 
sadaga and Sinclairville 

The recommendations were also presented 
to the annual meeting of school district voters 
in July, 1953. This group informally instructed 
the board of education to incorporate the 
recommendations of the committee into a pro- 
posed building program and submit it to the 
voters for a formal vote as a bond referendum 
as soon as possible. 


Proposal Goes to Voters 


This the board of education proceeded to 
do. After much study and consultation with 
the architects, state education department 
representatives and the committee, the recom- 
mendations were incorporated into the follow- 
ing proposal, which was submitted to the 
voters of the school district on January 9, 
1954: 

1. To build a new elementary building at Gerry 
on a new site to include six classrooms and a 
kindergarten, plus a combination cafeteria and 
playroom. 

2. To make an addition to the high school 
building to house a cafeteria and kitchen facilities 
doubling the present capacity. 

3. To erect a new 12-stall bus garage on one 
corner of the high school campus. 

4. To remodel the present garage into indus- 
trial-arts shops and agriculture shop 

5. To remodel the present cafeteria into prac- 
tice and recitation rooms for the music depart- 
ment of the high school. 

6. To redecorate and install modern lighting in 
the elementary school buildings at Cassadaga and 
Sinclairville. 

The method of publicizing this program to 
get the facts to the people was discussed. At 
the meeting of the Adult Education Advisory 
Council in October, it was decided that a 
series of public forum meetings be sponsored 
in co-operation with the board of education 
and the lay advisory committee for the pur- 
pose of disseminating information about the 
details of the building program. A subcom- 
mittee of three members was elected to plan 
the details. 


Forums Sponsored 


The subcommittee met with the supervising 
principal, a representative of the board of 
education, and the director of adult educa- 
tion. The group decided to sponsor a series ef 
five forums, one in each of the four villages, 
and a summary meeting at the high school, 
just before the bond referendum. Each forum 
was to consist of a panel discussion followed 
by a question and answer period. The panel 
for each meeting was to consist of the board 
of education member from that local area, the 
supervising principal, and three lay committee 
members from the particular area. For each 
panel a moderator was selected who was well 
known and respected in the community. Each 
meeting was to be preceded by a dinner for 
the panel members. This served as a briefing 
session and organization meeting for the 
group. 

These meetings were, in general, well at- 
tended and well received. The results were 
recorded in the favorable vote of 313 to 197, 
on January 9, 1954. 
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Parma Senior High School, Parma, Ohio. — Fulton, Krinsky, & Dela Motte, Architects, Cleveland 


THE PARMA HIGH SCHOOL 


Data Supplied by Supt. Carl C. Byers 


Sturdy typing tables, posture chairs, and up-to-date machines 
simulate today’s business environment. 
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The Parma, Ohio, board of education and 
the professional executives of the city schools, 
on March 14, 1954, dedicated the new Parma 
Senior High School building as the “high 
school home” for the young people of the 
community. Said Supt. Byers to the people 
of Parma: “This attractively designed, aesthe 
tically beautiful, and functionally planned edi- 
fice stands ready to light the way toward the 
best in educational facilities and opportunities 
for the youth of the Parma City School Dis- 
trict. It is more than just walls, bricks, and 
mortar. It is a spirit. It is boys and girls and 
teachers and parents planning, working, and 
playing together. Architects and educators can 
design a building. Contractors can build it. 
But it remains for you and your children to 
dedicate it, by act and deed, to those ideals 
for which America stands, and for which men 
of all creeds have fought side by side to 
perpetuate. America’s future sits today at 
classroom desks. They are ours and we are 
theirs. So, as we dedicate the Parma Senior 
High School, let us all renew our determina- 
tion to fully live up to our opportunities and 
responsibilities as citizens-that-are and _ citi- 
zens-to-be.’ 


The Building 
The new high school is located on a 38-acre 
tract, functionally planned by the co-operative 
work of the teachers. administrators, the board 
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The inviting, spacious dining room also serves as a center 
for extra-curricular and social activities. 
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of education, and the architects. The teachers 
in every instructional department outlined the 
physical requirements of their specialties and 
the proposed room layouts. The raw materials 
co-ordinated by Director of Business William 
C. Councell, were minutely examined and re- 
fined by the professional school officials and 
translated by the architects into a co-ordinated 
whole. The building consists of six units: (a 
classrooms; (b) gymnasium and auxiliary 
rooms; (c) auditorium and music rooms; (d 
administrative offices and library; (e) Little 
Theatre; (f) industrial education classrooms 


and shops. 
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The school is a two-story building designed 
in modified Georgian style, with red face brick 
and gray stone trim. A dignified and useful 
100-foot clock tower containing instructional 
rooms, dominates the classroom unit. To the 
right are the auditorium and Little Theatre, 
to the left is the gymnasium 

The school contains 49 classrooms, six spe 
cial student service rooms, a cafeteria, library 
gymnasium, locker and shower rooms, audi- 
torium, Little Theatre, teachers’ rest rooms, 
lavatories, administrative offices, study halls, 
supply and storage rooms, projection room 
department othces, boiler and custodial office 
recelving? room 

\ll classrooms have acoustic-tile ceilings 
painted plaster walls and, with the exception 
of the study halls and commercial rooms, lin- 
oleum-covered floors. Built-in wardrobe lockers 
for teachers, green glass chalkboards, bulletin 
boards, fluorescent lighting fixtures, and closet 
ind storage space are features of all instruc 
tional rooms 

The corridors have terrazzo floors 
lockers, drinking fountains, acoustic-tile ceil 
ings, fluorescent lighting, glazed-tile wainscots 
and painted plaster. 

The color plan emphasizes pastel shades in 
such a way that floors, walls, ceilings, furni 
ture, and other facilities blend into harmo 
nizing color patterns. The main entrance lobby 
is constructed of Vermont marble and te: 
razzo floors with the name “Parma 
High School” in cast aluminum. 

The centrally located administrative unit 
is immediately within the main entrance. Here 
are accommodations for office secretarial staff 
with a separate workroom. offices for the prin 
cipal, assistant principal, dean of girls, admin 
istrative assistant, and school treasurer. Also 
located in this unit are the 


built-in 


senior 


ords 


S¢ hool re 
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ce 


A soundproof, electrically-operated partition and telescopic type bleachers are notable features of 


the 96 by 118 ft. gymnasium. 


room, student and teacher conference rooms, 
clinic rooms, and the radio room and broad 
casting studio. The public-address system 
makes possible the transmission of announce 
ments, radio programs. or transcriptions to 
any part of the building from the control 
room. The offices are equipped with an inter 
communication system, and each classroom is 
equipped with a two-way speaker for commu 
nication between classroom and _ office 








The library unit consists of 
finished main room with a 
of 160. A> workroom, 
rooms, conference 


a beautifully 
seating capacity 
stockroom, teachers’ 
room, instruction rooms, 


and office are included in this unit. 

The gymnasium (96 feet by 118 feet) has 
a floor space of 11,320 square feet, providing 
three main playing courts. When divided into 
two parts by a soundproof, electrically con- 
trolled partition, it provides four cross courts 


An entrance directly from the street allows the community to use the 


well designed and equipped auditorium without entering the school proper. 































The soundproof band, choral, and 
practice rooms are located in the back 
of the auditorium and have 
access to stage and street. 
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for boys’ and girls’ classes. Telescopic 
bleachers accommodate 1784 spectators. 

The cafeteria is a spacious dining hall seat- 
ing 540. The kitchen is furnished with all mod- 
ern quantity-cooking equipment, including a 
large cold storage unit, incinerator, and freez- 
ing unit. The cafeteria lends itself to serve 
as a social center for the community. 

The auditcrium meets the widest school and 
community needs. It has a seating capacity 
of 1812. The auditorium is equipped with up- 
holstered seats; the walls are finished with 
acoustic tile and wood wainscoting; complete 
projection apparatus and loud speakers are 
provided. 

The Little Theatre cares for the needs of 
small school and community groups and dra 
matic and speech activities. 
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This model layout of the $500,000 Industrial Education The attractive grey stone entrance to the red brick 
unit helped develop its functional plan. high school is dominated by the imposing 
100-ft. clock tower. 





























A solarium highlights the biology classroom. Right: The food lab contains the latest 
kitchen equipment. 
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Left: This social-study room, with its acoustic tile ceiling, green chalkboards, bulletin boards, fluorescent 
lighting, and linoleum-covered floor, is a typical classroom. Right: A “continental” atmosphere is created by 
this specially appointed classroom for English and foreign languages 
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Back of 


choral room 


the auditorium are the bandroom 


18 practice rooms, music office 


and libraries, instrument and uniform storage 


rooms. The rooms are acoustically treated and 
soundproot 

The industrial education wing includes eight 
lecture rooms and eight 


to make this one of 


workrooms designed 
the most functional in 
dustrial-education units today 

The high school is a well-integrated build 
ing, functional in every respect, planned and 
built to serve well the citizenry of the city 


school district 


The cost data are as follow 


Left: The large main library will seat 160 students. Right: 
to the right are the classroom and the instructor’s 













Construction Costs 


Genera! contract $3,138,729.00 
Heating and ventilating 427,793.00 
Plumbing 219,091.40 
Electrical 449,210.00 
Elev. dumb-waiter 9,146.00 


$4,243,969.40 


199,297 sq. ft. Cost per sq. ft. $21.29 


4,025,071 cu. ft. Cost per cu. ft 1.054 
Auxiliary Costs 
lTopo-survey $ 4,703.75 


Architects’ fees 
Site improvement 
Kitchen equipment 


$276,290.40 
328,307.72 
34,873.00 








One of the eight well-equipped, airy shops; 


office. 








Window shades 3,916.89 
Furniture and equipment 362,894.77 
Stage equipment 47,994.00 
Carpeting 15,605.86 


$1,074,505.39 
Cost per sq. ft. $5.39 
Cost per cu. ft. 0.267 


199,297 sq. ft 
4,025,071 cu. ft 
Total Costs 


Total construction costs 
Total auxiliary costs 


$4,243 ,969.40 
1,074,505.39 
Total building cost $5,318,474.79 


199,297 sq. ft. 
4,025,071 cu. ft. 


Cost per sq. ft. $26.68 
Cost per cu. ft. 1.32 








School Building News 





BASIS OF A SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

The board of education of Austintown 
township, Mahoning County, Ohio, has re 
ceived the following statement of principli 
for a needed school building program in a 
survey headed by Dr. John H. Herrick of 
Ohio State University 

1. Safe and healthful housing should be 
provided for all children 

2. The school plant should facilitate the 
desired program of the school, 
tional and otherwise 

3. The school buildings and sites should 
be located and designed to promote ef- 
fective use as community centers for adults 
as well as young people. 

4. A long-range program of school plant 
improvements and expansion should be de 
veloped and all recommendations for early 
execution should be consistent with the 
long-range plan. 

5. Recommendations for immediate con 
struction should be based upon a conserva- 
tive estimate of needs and should include 
adequate provision for later expansion. 

6. The best possible use should be made 
of existing buildings. 

7. Recommendations should be 


instruc 


consist- 


ent with the financial ability of the school 
district. 
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ARCHITECTS’ CONTRACTS 
The board of education at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
adopted a new form of contract for the em 
ployment of private architects for the planning 
ind construction of new school buildings. Among 
other matters the contracts will provide for 
1. Plan 


tions, the 


Necessary conferences and consulta 
preparation of 
ind specifications, and the 
working 


preliminary drawings 
final 
together 


construction cost 


preparation ol 
drawings and _ specifications, 
with the detailed estimates of 
broken down by trades 
Expenses The architects are to be 

bursed for out-of-pocket expenses of transporta 
tion, etc., when engaged in business for the board 

3. Extras. For extra drafting and other expense 
due to changes ordered by the board after the 
final approval of plans, architects are to be paid 
for actual cost of drafting and technical service, 
plus overhead and fee. 

1. Termination. The board reserves the right 
to terminate work under the contract after two 
weeks’ notice 


reim- 


Drawing Drawings and specifications as 
service are the property of the 
irchitect and are not to be used for other work, 
except by agreement 

6. Cost Estimates. Estimates of cost are to 
be made by qualified, independent estimator or 
quantity surveyor 


instruments ot 


Engineering. Subject to board approval, 





the architects are 
for all engineering service. 

8. Board Service. lf the 
performs its own mechanical engineering services, 
the architects’ fee is to be reduced by 44 of one 


to employ registered engineers 


board of education 


; 
per cent 

9. Architects’ Fees The architects are to be 
paid on the basis of 7 per cent for the first $100,- 
000; 6% per cent for the next $100,000; 6 per cent 
for the third $100,000; 5'% per cent for the next 
$200,000; 514 per cent for the next $200,000; 5 
per cent for the next $300,000; 
the next $500,000; and 4 


$44 per cent tor 
percent for further 
amounts 
10. Modernization. Fer 
irchitects are to be compensated on the basis of 
per cent ol the work donc 


PLAN NEW SENIOR HIGH 
The school board of the high district 
of Deer Lodge County, Mont., has let contracts 
for a new senior high school and swimming pool 


ill modernization work 


school 


to cost $1,100,000, including equipment and 
furnishings. The high school building will include 
15 classrooms, three science laboratories, commer 


cial rooms, a journalism room, a library, a study 
hall, a bandroom, and a home-economics labora 


tory. The building will cost $12.50 per square foot 


SCHOOL PLANT EXTENSION 


The Dayton, Ohio, board of education has had 
the support of the local press in its school-plant 
extension program. The Dayton Daily News re 
cently devoted a 16-page colored rotogravure sup- 
plement to a complete statement of the present 
program, including numerous illustrations of pro- 
posed new buildings, typical school activities, and 
a financial statement of the school district 
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Henry High School, Henry, Ill.—Cletis B. Foley & Associates, Architects, Peoria 


Utmost Frugality in 


THE HENRY HIGH SCHOOL 


Kenneth C. Brumm* 
















After waiting 25 years, the citizens of demic wing, and are connected by a wide corridor is the traffic center and the distri 
Henry, Ill., voted 5 to 1 to construct a new’ corridor, called the “Hall of Fame.’ This bution point for the entire school. The 
high school building to house their 165 stu- 
dents. Now that the school is in operation 
the people take pride in showing visitors 
around, and the superintendent is kept busy 
several times each week explaining the fea- 
tures of the new plant to visiting school boards 
and their executives. 

When the board of education of the Henry- 
Senachwine Consolidated High School District 
decided to proceed with their project, the firm 
of Foley-Hackler-Thompson-Lee, architects, 
Peoria, Ill., was employed to translate into 
architectural plans the educational needs of 
the school district. Working in close co- 
yperation with the board of education and the 
school administration, the architects designed 
a school plant which is economical in cost 
and efficiently planned. When the project was 
completed, the board of education proudly 
announced that they had constructed a 50,000 
sq. ft. building, complete with equipment, and 
had paid all bills within the limits of the 
$600.000 bond issue 



















suc 



























Design Concept 

The basic concept which determined the 
final plan of the Henry High School was the 
belief that it would be desirable to separate 
the academic functions from all other func- 
tions. The physical education facilities, the 
auditorium. the shops, and the cafeteria are 
located almost 80 feet away from the aca- 












A home economics department with a “homey” atmosphere assures 
*Principal, Henry High School, Henry, Ill continued interest in cooking, baking, and sewing 
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Left, the academic wing; center, the entrance to the Hall of Fame; right, the cafeteria. 
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Henry High School, Henry, Ill.—Cletis B. Foley & Associates, Architects, Peoria 
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the gymnasium and auditorium roofs are wood lamella structures 


cess of this plan can be affirmed by 
ing staff and administration, who 
disturbed in the academic wing by the noises 
of the shops, bandroom, or gymnasium. Dur- 
ing evening functions at the school, the en- 
tire academic wing can be closed off, and un- 
necessary public traffic is thus eliminated. 
The program outlined by the board of edu- 
cation called for a school to accommodate an 
enrollment of 300 to 350 students. Also, with 
the realization that they were asking for a 
large program, to be achieved within a limited 
budget, they instructed the architects to elimi- 
nate all so-called “embellishments” 
for the sake of adequate space 
struction 


the teach- 


are never 


in detail 
sound 
and low-cost maintenance 


con 


The Structure 


To achieve a structure that was economi- 


oo. dey : 
Left: The Hall of Fame. Right: 
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supported by heavy concrete buttresses. 


cal, the architects made use of products which 
were available locally and which could be 
quickly and easily erected in the field. After 
many investigations, a light, structural steel 
system was selected as the basis for the con 
struction. Columns are set every 24 feet, and 
all classrooms are 26 feet in depth. Spanning 
the 24-foot width are lightweight steel roof 
panels, which are acoustically treated. This 
one unit serves not only as the structural 
material, but as the finish ceiling and base 
for roofing and insulation. 

All interior wall partitions are nonbearing 
and can be relocated with a minimum of dif 
ficulty. Lightweight masonry blocks are used 
throughout, with the exception of the corridor 
walls, which were eliminated entirely. The 
separation between the classrooms and corri 
dor is made by specially designed hardwood 


4, a 
at GA 


lockers, which have proved highly satisfac- 
tory, particularly because the noise of bang- 
ing metal doors has been eliminated. In addi- 
tion, the required storage units, closets, and 
display cases have been substituted in each 
classroom for the lockers on the corridor side. 
The handsome grain of the wood lockers, pro- 
tected by a clear sealer, is an interesting con- 
trast to the painted metal parts of the exposed 
structural and mechanical systems 

The gymnasium and auditorium roof struc- 
tures consist of wood lamellas. The lamella 
structure is supported by heavy concrete but- 
tresses, thus reducing wall heights and elimi- 
nating unsightly tie rods. The gymnasium 
floor can be divided into two regulation play- 
ing floors, and roll-away bleachers seating 
1350 accommodate spectators 


oncluded on 























Special thought was given to the agriculture and industrial-arts shops by 
the architects; the results: spacious, light, well-equipped shops 


















Word Prom Washington 


School Problems of National 


s | 


Elaine 


The evidence is clear, U. 5 
Education Samuel M 


1 group of educators 


{ ommiussioner o1 
Brownell recently told 
that at present we are 
not keeping pace with the educational needs 
of this country for its security and continued 
trength. America is confronted by educational 
problems so serious, he reported, that Amer 
icans must examine whether or not the states 
are willing or meet them 
financial aid from federal taxation 


Seen from the 


able to without 


federal point of view the 
question is very real as to whether or not the 
66,000 districts and of 
legislatures will or can be great 
enough and rapid enough in mobilizing the 
necessary action programs to provide essential 
education for the security and well-being of 
America, Dr. Brownell declared, pointing out 
that the alternative is federal action to tap the 
resources of these 48 states so that all of the 
nation’s school districts can receive the where 
withal to adequate 
America’s children and youth 


response of school 


45 state 


provide education for 


Progress Hinges on Citizen Support 


Stressing that the security of America and 
the hopes of the free world depend on the 
ideas, the ideals and the com- 
petence of each generation of young people 
and that the complexities of today’s world call 
for greater knowledge, skill, and understanding 
than ever before, Dr 


the ingenuity 


Brownell terms educa- 


tion whether at home, church, or in schools 
more significant than ever. He considers 
that a prime role ot today’s educators is 


making real and vivid to our citizens the 
contributions of education to our Republic 
When 


facts oft 


citizens understand the 
education and their significance to 
life, they will take the steps 
necessary to help build the better schools and 


colleges 


learn and 


our national 


fundamental to a stronger 
Commissioner Brownell believes 


America 
He sees the 
series of state and national conferences on edu 
cation proposed by the Eisenhower Adminis 
tration as a practical medium for acquainting 
taxpayers with the educational problems of 
their own states and creating an upsurge in 
citizen interest that will result in mobilizing 
state and local resources to meet the most 
pressing educational challenges 


Some Critical Issues 

In recent speeches reviewing the country’s 
educational needs 
federal level 


as they appear from the 
Commissioner Brownell has re 
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ignificance 


Exton 


peatedly singled out these five major problems 
of the schools as requiring special attention 


How to provide educational facilities 
for all of the new students in the face 
of all-time high enrollments 

Ihe current deficit in elementary 
and secondary classrooms and related 
facilities 


The 


continuing shortage of qualified 
teachers 
Human resources lost through func- 


tional illiteracy 


The dismaying number of high school 
“dropouts” despite a rise in the holding 
power of secondary schools 


Soaring School Enrollments 


In depicting problems of education from 
the national viewpoint Commissioner Brownell 
first cites the rapidly increasing numbers of 
pupils coming into the schools “who are press- 
ing and will press for space and for competent 
instruction in added numbers now and as far 
ahead as we can predict.” 

The continuing high birth rate has resulted 
in the largest pupil enrollment in our history 
during the 1953-54 academic year — almost 
37,000,000 students—a_ record 2,000,000 
above the figure for the previous year. Of this 
number, an estimated 27,000,000 are enrolled 
in public and private elementary schools, over 
one and a half million more than last year. 


Some 7,300,000 pupils are attending public 


and private secondary schools, an increase of 
about 200,000, and 2,500,000 young men and 
women are in college, 100,000 more than in 
1952-53. 

At each age level through age 11, Commis- 
sioner Brownell reveals, we have anywhere 
from about one-half million to one and one- 
half million more children than at that same 
age level 10 years ago. He estimates there are 
roughly 10 million young people in the 15-19 
year-age group, approximately 15 million 
children in the 5-9 year-age group, and about 
17 million youngsters in the age group under 
5 years. 

Highlighting the cumulative impact of these 
new millions of young people on the nation’s 
elementary, secondary, and higher educational 
institutions, public and private, Dr. Brownell 
affirms that the low point of enrollment 
about 26 million pupils — occurred in 1945. 

Looking ahead he predicts that at least 45 
million students will be enrolled in all levels 
of the educational system in 1960 provided 
the facilities of housing and staff are available 
and provided further that the same proportion 
of 5-, 6-, and 7-year-olds and of 16-, 17-, and 
18-year-olds attend schools and colleges. “If 
the steady trend of the past 20 years for a 
larger percentage of these age groups to be in 
school continues,’ he cautions, “these 
mates of future enrollment are too low.” 


esti- 


Schoolhousing Needs 


In regard to the school building crisis, the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education acknowl- 
edges “we have a deficit problem on our hands.” 
On the basis of a nationwide school facilities 
survey co-ordinated by the U. S. Office of 
Education and subsequent data, he maintains 
it is evident that for adequate housing of 
public elementary and secondary pupils today 
we are short more than 340,000 classrooms 
that would cost approximately 10 to 12 bil- 
lion dollars to construct. This figure does not 
take into account the oncoming increasing en- 
rollments. If we are to meet 
Dr. Brownell advises. 113 


current needs 


000 new classrooms 


INCREASED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT...I936-1953 
PROJECTED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT...1953 -I960 
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must be constructed annually for the next six 
years as compared with the approximately 
50,000 that are now built each year. 

Some other factors of importance to the 
safety and educational adequacy of school 
structures that are disclosed in The Report of 
the Status Phase of the School Facilities Sur- 
vey,' published by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in late 1953, are given below. This re 
search, based on the returns obtained from 43 
states, will be followed in the fall by a report 
on the long-range planning phase of this survey 
that will present school building needs through 
1960. 


56% of the classrooms surveyed are over- 
crowded on the basis of standards proposed by 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion (30 sq. ft. per pupil for primary and inter- 
mediate grades; 25 or more for secondary 
school classrooms). 

14% of the classrooms reported less than 15 
sq. ft. per pupil of classroom floor space, or 
less than half the recommended minimum. 

Even in the “satisfactory” and “fair” school 
plants 39% of the classrooms have daily loads 
in excess of 30 pupils (elementary 48% ; secon- 
dary 27%). 8% of the rooms have daily loads 
of more than 40 pupils each. 

18% of the pupils are housed in 
buildings which do not meet 
safety requirements. 

An additional 16% are housed in structures 
whose fire-safety is questionable. 

1The Report of the Status Phase of the School Facilities 
Survey is available for purchase from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Gov Printing Office, Wash 


ington 25, D. C., price 
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\ large proportion of the school buildings 
surveyed have reached the stage when obso- 


lescence becomes an important factor. Many of 


the older buildings lack adequate lighting, 
plumbing, heating, and ventilating facilities; 
floors are often worn out; and _ acoustical 


treatment is usually lacking. 

Almost half (47%) of the school structures 
are more than 30 years old (elementary, 53% ; 
secondary, 25%). More than one in every five 
(22% ) is more than 50 years old. 

About § (30%) of all pupils included in this 
survey — 20,156,045 in all —are taught in these 
more than 30-year-old school buildings and may 
be handicapped by program restrictions result- 
ing from obsolete facilities. 

Only about one in every four school plants 
included in the survey (27%) were rated as 
“satisfactory” by state and/or local educational 
agencies. 

According to ratings by state and local survey 
teams one out of every five pupils is housed in 
“unsatisfactory” school plants which should be 
abandoned and replaced; two out of five are 
housed in structures which should be sub- 
stantially modernized and rehabilitated; only 
two out of every five students are accommo- 
dated in “satisfactory” school plants. 


Dearth of Qualified Teachers 


Warning that “we cannot buy devoted and 
able teachers we can buy classrooms,” 
Commissioner Brownell stresses that an even 
graver challenge is presented by the shortage 
of qualified teachers. He started 
the 1953-54 academic year with a shortage of 
about 72,000 prepared teachers for elementary 
indicates that 
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that number are needed to eliminate one half 
and one third day sessions, and the remainder 
to replace persons now serving as teachers who 
have less than standard certification 

The 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 
port,’ recently prepared by the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Association 
in co-operation with the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, underlines the severity of this problem, 
makes clear that the teacher shortage which 
is worse this year will be even more desperate 
12 months from now. 

Its analysis predicts that 85,000 new ele- 
mentary teachers and 50,000 new high school 
teachers will be needed in America’s public 
schools next September. An additional 80,000 
instructors would be required if teachers sub- 
standard in training were replaced and new 
positions were created to relieve overcrowding, 
eliminate half-day sessions, and add subjects 
not now taught in many schools. 

In summary, comments Ray C. Maul who 
directed the current survey as well as the six 
previous annual studies of the National Com- 


*The 1954 Teacher Supply and Demand Report is 
printed in the March, 1954, issue of The Journal of 
Teacher Education. While supply lasts copies may be 
purchased from Journal at 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for $1 each. The report, including state- 
by-state tables, is available as a reprint from this source 
that sells for $1. A’ shorter consisting of the 
narrative and eight summary tables is priced at 50 cent 


reprint 
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The literature of today highlights books 
and articles the writers of which seem to be 
convinced that there is something wrong with 
the public schools. They seem to have a par- 
ticular aversion for that once respected indi- 
vidual, the American school teacher. 

All of these back-seat drivers have magic 
formulas for restoring to the schools their pris 
tine glory 


Speaking for Organization 

In the midst of this clamor for an improve- 
ment of the status quo of public education, I 
want to put in a word for a better organization 
of the educational structure. I cannot disasso- 
ciate the responsibility of the teacher and the 
“educationist” from the responsibility of the 
public. 

But if the public is to correct the shortcom- 
ings, it must recognize that schools exist and 
function as administrative organizations on at 
least two levels in every state, namely the 
state level and the local level. In some states 
such as New York, there is also an inter 
mediate level, co-ordinating and expanding 
local potentials. 

No difference how much money a state 
spends on public education that money is 
translated into educational programs, educa- 
tional policies, and educational practices by 
MEN, usually by LAYMEN. A state is off to an 
initially good start if it has a state board of 
education composed of laymen and responsi- 
ble for state-wide policy formation 

But the state dollars and the local dollars 
too and the state-wide policies and the local 
policies — in the last analysis —- operate effec- 
tively or ineffectively through a local organiza 
tion, administered by a local board of 
education. 

In the final showdown 


schools are no bet- 


ter and no worse than the local school 
administration 
School District Anemia 
In thousands of communities the local 


school administration is so anemic and inade- 
quate that no amount of money can make it 
work effectively. To illustrate: In Michigan 
2500 of the local school administrative centers 
consist of a one-room school, one teacher, and 
three school-board members. Moreover, 900 of 
Michigan’s local districts have three board 
members each, but they have no schools and 
no teachers. Similar conditions exist in several 
other states. 

The public has accepted (in many cases 
demanded) a ludicrous type of result in 
some of the states where extensive programs 
of school district reorganization have been un- 


*The writer, who has made numerous school plant and 
administrative surveys, read the paper abstracted here 
before the National Conference of State Taxpayer Execu- 


tives, Washington, D. C., February 2, 1954 
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Economy ‘Through Organization 
of School Districts 


TABLE 1. Courses Added to Secondary 
School Programs 


By Reorganized School Districts 
Districts Having Enrollments 


1600 
Type o} Under 300- 500- 900— and 
Course 300 499 899 1599 over Total 
Total This Size 78 125 158 100 61 
Agriculture 10 29 25 5a 1 9 
Homemaking y 42 46 0 | 16 
Industrial Art 6 46 64 52 2 21 
Specialized shop courses 4 7 12 2 
Diversified occupations ¢ 8 
Business and distributive 8 18 17 4 16 8 
Physical education l 13 29 12 5 6 
Health } 4 4 8 l 
Driver education , 13 35 22 eI 0 
Musi 16 38 $7 27 15 13 
Art 3 16 14 19 7 79 
English (journalism 
dramatics) 4 10 13 24 11 80 
Foreign languages l 7 12 8 55 
Science 1 9 21 12 4 45 
Mathematics 1 11 11 8 6 37 
Social studies j 10 12 15 5 45 


*Since some districts added two or more of these courses 
the vertical totals will not total 


listrict 


equal the number of 


dertaken. Bulletins 3 and 4 of 1953 of the 
U. S. Office of Education summarize data per- 
taining to the school district reorganizations in 
California, Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New York, and Washington. In 
these eight states, 552 reorganized districts 
have been set up since 1940. It seems incredi- 
ble, but apparently it is true, that 78 of these 
districts after being reorganized had under 300 
pupils; 125 had between 300 and 500 pupils; 
150 had between 900 and 1600; and only 81 
districts had as many as 1600 pupils. 
But the incredible does not end there 


TABLE 2. Number of Reorganized School 
Districts Which Added Special Services 


Districts Having Enrollments 0 


Most 


1600 
Types o Under 300- 500 I00— and 
Services Added 300 499 899 1599 over Total 
Dists. This Size 78 125 158 100 61 
Testing programs, in 


cluding use of psycho 

logical and standardized 

achievement tests 6 oo) 61 § 1 85 
Visual aid programs 

including use of 16mm 

films 8 16 5 ) 17 108 
Cumulative pupil re 

ord systems ) ) 15 
Central library service 

including circulation ot 


book collections 18 4) 6 0 142 
Dental clinics 10 8 40 6 »? 136 
Audiometer tests of 

hearing 1 ; 4 9 1 
Physical examination 

of pupils 18 8 8 16 12 102 


Corrective instruction 
for pupils having 
speech handicaps ' 1 ) 6 ? 9 


Remedial heading pro 


grams directed by spe- 

cially qualified teacher 

of supervisor 3 12 i4 2 16 77 
*Since some districts added two or more of these special 

services the vertical totals will not equal the total number 

of districts 








Clarence E. Ackley* 





of these “reorganized” districts proceeded to 
set up so-called “enriched programs,” classi- 
fied as added courses and special services 


Realistic Planning 


It should be made clear that the criticism 
at this point is not against either any new 
courses themselves nor against new services 
listed, nor is the criticism based on any feel- 
ing that children in these small districts have 
any less need or any less right to have these 
subjects and services. The whole point is that 
districts this small do not have enough pupils 
to make it practicable to provide them. The 
only logical solution is the creation of a larger 
administrative unit —a larger school district. 

How can any school district of 900 pupils 
or fewer, at any price, promulgate a worth- 
while program of education which, in addition 
to the three R’s, includes all the so-called 
“enrichment” these tiny reorganized districts 
are trying to provide? It’s not enrichment, it 
is dilution — nothing less. 

Among those who are really realistic in 
their planning for efficient administrative units 
there is unanimity of agreement that the 
minimum requirements for a sound and prac- 
ticable unit of school administration (one com- 
plete local school system) are as follows: 


1. Enough pupils to make it possible to main- 
tain a well-balanced program of education 
from the kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade at a reasonable cost per pupil. It is 
generally agreed that this will require at 
least 1600 pupils. 

. Enough taxable wealth to assure financial 
competency and stability through a suffi- 
ciently large and reasonable equalization 
behind each pupil; and 

3. School district boundaries that conform to 
community ties and community interests 


™m 


There should be no compromise on these 
minimum standards unless there are compel- 
ling arguments for the substandardization and 
consequently a trimming of the program to 
exclude special courses and special services. 

However, fulfillment of all the conditions 
regarding adequate number of pupils enrolled, 
adequate taxable wealth behind each pupil, and 
strong and logical community ties does not 
of itself automatically result in improvement 
of educational programs and activities. West 
Virginia, for example, has had the county as 
a unit since 1933. Very recently, though, a 
survey of one of the counties of that state 
showed among other things three six-year high 
schools, each duplicating the efforts of the 
other and each with too few pupils and too 
little equipment; 13 elementary schools, only 
four of which had as many as one classroom 
for each grade, although it would be easy to 
correct the present organization so that no 
teacher would have to teach from three to six 
grades as at present. 
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Nor does illogical and ineffective organiza- 
tion end here. Frequently we find school dis- 
tricts (even city school districts) with most 
excellent potentials operating like a district 
devoid of leadership, an aggregation of several 
schools and a host of bosses but with no 
togical pattern of administrative organization. 
Per pupil costs in education have no sig- 
nificance except in terms of what the dollars 
have purchased. When the per pupil costs are 
spread over more subjects and services than 
the school system can provide to groups of 
reasonable size, that is poor economy. Like- 
wise, when pupils are spreading their time 
and efforts over so many subjects and ac- 
tivities that fundamentals are not mastered, 
that is poor economy. 
When a school system is so organized and 





School Administration in Action 


administered that each pupil must master cer- 
tain essentials and each pupil may explore a 
limited number of elective or optional subjects 
and activities, the offering of which is made 
practicable by enrollments large enough to 
justify them at reasonable cost per pupil, that 
is an economical operation. 

If American communities are to have the 
kind of schools that American communities 
should have, all of us must see that we have 
established a sound organizational structure 
for their operation. Then, of course, it goes 
without saying that we must demand that this 
organization shall function at least as well as 
taxpayers expect in the operation of all public 
agencies. There can be no good substitute for 
enlightened citizen leadership to correct and 
improve the public schools 





PROTECTING SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Framingham, Mass., School Committee and 
the Police Department of the Town are co- 
operating in protecting schoo! children on the 
streets and in public playgrounds against molesta- 
tion by strangers. The subject is one of the topics 
emphasized in home rooms of the elementary 
schools. Recently Chief of Police Edward T. 
McCarthy issued in pamphlet form, “A Message 
to School Children” for study by the children 
and for reading by their parents. 

The school children are asked particularly to 
note the following five situations which they 
should report to the police officer on the beat or 
telephone to the police department: 

1. Any stranger who tries to join in your play. 

Any stranger who asks you to go with him. 
Any stranger who tries to have conversation with you 
in the movies. 

4. Any stranger who tries to tourh 


5. Any stranger who tries to ha: 
the rules in this boohkiet 


you in the movies 
you disobey any of 


The children are further asked to observe these 
points: 

6. Always 
stranger’s car. 

7. Always try to remember what the stranger looked 
like and how he was dressed 

8. Study these pictures and carefully remember what 
each one means to you 

9. Be sure to let your parents see this folder 


mark down the license number of the 


Dangerous Situations 


The booklet included eight pictures of typical 
dangerous situations which children should avoid: 


1. Never take rides from persons whom you do not 
know. Get the license number of the car 

2. Never take money, candy, or treats from any stranger 
o let him touch you. Get the Hcense number of the car 

3. Never go with strangers when they ask you for 
directions. Get the license number of the car 

4. Never go with strangers who offer you a job with 
pay 

5. Never wait or play around public 
leave immediately 

6. Never play alone in alleys or in deserted buildings 

7. Better take along a pal when you go to playgrounds, 
movies, stores, etc. 

8. When you see a suspicious car write down the license 
number immediately 


toilets. Always 


Advice to Parents 


The circular suggests these rules which parents 
should impress on their children: 

1. Never accept rides from strangers. 

2. Never accept candy from strangers. 

3. Always report any stranger seen loitering on foot, 
or in a car near schools, playgrounds, or other places 
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where children assemble, to their teacher, police officer, 
mailman, bus driver, or parents 

4. Always try to secure the registration number of 
the car, write it with a pencil or scratch it with a stick 
in the road or on the sidewalk with a stone. 

5. Always try to get a description of the stranger 

6. Remind your child that the police officer is his friend 
and for the child to go to the police officer at any time 
that he is in trouble 


TEACHER TRANSFERS 


The Phoenix, Ariz., school authorities con- 
sider all teachers as employees of the school 
system and as such transferable from one school 
to another in the interest of the schools. In the 
past, teachers considered themselves engaged for 
a particular school and not transferable without 
their consent. A new policy statement of the 
school board reads 

Authority to initiate and to accomplish the reassign- 
ment or transfer of personnel, including certificated and 
non-certificated (teachers, clerks, and janitors) employees, 
is specifically vested in the superintendent to whom per- 
sonnel and responsible administrators may address written 
requests for transfer or reassignment with supporting 
reasons. 

All efforts are made to protect the personal preferences 
and wishes of individuals; the unit head or other per- 
sonnel in supervisory or advisory capacities are consulted 
and the interests of the unit are considered 

However, the requirements of public interest must 
supersede the privileges of district employees and the 
requirements of the system must supersede tho-e of the 
unit, 


SCHOOL PURCHASING 


Douglas Boone, purchasing agent for the board 
of education of Los Angeles, Calif., reports that 
all bids aggregating $2,000 or more must be 
accompanied by a certified or cashier’s check in 
the amount of 5 per cent of the amount quoted 
Bid bonds in the amount of 5 per cent of the 
amount quoted are acceptable on annual contin 
uing price contracts only. Performance bonds 
in the amount of 25 per cent of the estimated 
amount of the contract are required on annual 
continuing price contracts 


18 MILLION DOLLAR PROGRAM 
The schools of Kansas City, Mo., are hard 
pressed to keep apace with the city’s growth. 
Plans for a new industrial center include plan- 


ning for a new community—for schools, 
churches, homes, and shops. 
The 18 million dollar school building pro- 


gram, voted in the 1951 school bond election, is 
now a year ahead of the schedule, according to 


Dr. G. Dewey Smith, in charge of buildings 





























































Dr. Ernest 
Brookline, Mass., congratulates Dr. Thomas P. Kend- 
rick (right), chairman of the School Committee, for 
his 25 years of service on the committee. Dr. Kendrick 
is now serving his third year as chairman. 


R. Caverly, supérintendent of schools, 


A graduate of Catholic University (1918) and 
Harvard Medical School (1922), Dr. Kendrick has 
been Medical Examiner for Norfolk County for 15 
years; is a staff member of several local hospitals; a 
member of the Town Meeting and the Brookline Recre- 
ation Commission; and company doctor for three local 
firms. 





and grounds. The most costly project, the Inter- 
City High School, will be completed in January, 
1955, at a cost of $2,000,000. Under construction 
are the Truman Road School accommodating 
1200 pupils; the Washington School accommo 
dating 700 pupils; the Wheatley School for 
Negroes, and a number of new additions to 
schools. On the drawing boards are six new 
schools, the largest of which will cost $882,467 


SCHOOL BOARD POLICIES 


The Washington State Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled and published an outline of 
school board policies to help boards desiring to 
prepare policy statements to fit their particular 
needs. The outline recommends that policies de- 
fine (1) school board procedure, (2) board- 
superintendent relationships, (3) the line of 
authority, (4) instruction, (5) student manage- 
ment, (6) personnel and salary policies, (7) pub- 
lic relations, (8) purchasing procedures, (9) pub- 
lic use of school buildings, (10) solicitation of 
funds, (11) school bus uses. 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY-EDUCA TION 
DAY 


More than 2500 members of the professional 
staff of the public schools ef Pittsburgh, Pa., 
participated in the first B-I-E Day, held May 6, 
1954. While the school children were not in at- 
tendance on that day, the buildings were open 
with custodial and secretarial employees on 
duty 

The purpose of the B-I-E Day is to help teach- 
ers understand better the operations, problems, 
and aspirations of business and industry. The 
program for 1954 included visits of teachers at 
participating business and industrial plants, a 
tour of departments by guides of the host firm, 
a lunch in the firm’s cafeteria, an assembly in 
the meeting room, a talk on products and produc- 
tion by the host firm, a talk on selling and distri- 
bution, and a summary and expression of appre 
ciation by the host firm 


What's This About 


Electra Ty hewruters ? 


Leon P. Hermsen ” 


As we begin the second year with electri 
typewriters, we are convinced that they are in 
the schools to stay, and that schools not in- 
stalling them are really being deprived of an 
opportunity to intensify their business pro 
grams. Since installing 30 electric typewriters 
in our school, we are aware that numerous 
business teachers and school administrators are 
equally as interested in the 
program as we are, 

One of the factors in what we considered 
a successful first year with our 30 electri 
typewriters was, in our estimation, the fact 
that every one of our 442 typing students 
had an opportunity to use an electric type- 
writer for one third of the school year. It 
would undoubtedly have been more simple 
for us to have just assigned 30 students to 
the electric typewriters for each class hour 
but that would have given opportunity to only 
180 students in our six-hour day to use the 
electric typewriters. Our plan made it possible 
for all 442 students to use the electric type- 
writers for at least 12 weeks of our instruc 
tional year. Not rotating students in this 
manner would most likely have given rise to 
complaints from parents and students alike 
Those taking typewriting on the electric 
machines would have been considered the 
favored few by the others using only manual 
machines. Then, too, if students operated 
only electric machines and then went to work 
in an office where manual machines were being 
used, those workers would be at a disad- 
vantage. This was the primary purpose for 
our plan of rotating the students, but from it, 
other benefits were derived which even the 
teaching staff had not anticipated. 

One of the secondary benefits our plan at- 
tained was the renewed enthusiasm on the 
part of the teachers of typewriting. We had 
inticipated enthusiasm from the students, 
but we were pleasantly surprised to find that 
the year brought constant challenges to the 
teachers. Each of the six typewriting teachers 
was willing to devote added time to the 
typing classes, and co-operated wholeheartedly 
with the program. 

In our school, we have three typewriting 
rooms, each identically equipped with the ex- 
ception of makes of typewriters. Two of the 
rooms are equipped with a variety of manual 
machines; the third room is equipped with 30 
electric machines of the same make. Our 
school year is divided into six report-card 
periods of six weeks each. This made it possi 
ble for each student to use the electric type 
writers for two record periods, in other words, 
for 12 successive weeks 

To illustrate, at the end of the first 12 
weeks of school, all the students and the 


success of our 


*Chairman, Business Department, Kenosha Senior High 
School, Kenosha, Wis 
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teachers in one of the manual rooms moved to 
the electric room. The students and teachers 
who had been in the electric room for the 
first 12 weeks moved to the manual room 
At the end of 24 weeks, the students and 
teachers now in the electric room exchanged 
with the students and teachers who had been 
on the manual machines up to this time. Thi 
was done for each class period during the 
day 


WHAT'S THIS ABOUT ELECTRIC 
rYPEWRITERS? 
Manual 
Room 


Manual 
Record Periods Room 
First 12 Weeks 


Second 12 Weeks 


Electric 
Group A 
Group C 


Group B Group C 
Group B Group A 
(Groups A and C change rooms) 
Group C Group A Group B 
(Groups A and B change rooms) 
Groups A and B each consisted of six beginning classe 
Group C consisted of all our advanced classes, three in 
number, and beginning classes. Our advanced classes were 
purposely put in the last group to change because we 
felt that the beginning typists had a definite advantage on 
the electric typewriters at the beginning of their instruc 
tion, and this would give the advanced students an ad 
vantage at the end of the year when they were taking 
civil service and state employment tests and just when 
they were ready to 


Third 12 Weeks 


seek office employment 


These rotation plans, made in advance, were 
printed on the teachers’ programs for the year, 
thus making it possible for everyone to know 
where each of the six typewriting teachers and 
each student was located at any time during 
the year. This was of importance to the prin- 
cipal and the office staff. The changes were 
made at the end of each 12 weeks with such 
ease that they were of no significance to any- 
one other than the teachers and students in- 
volved. It was possible for each student to 
take his supplies from one cabinet and place 
them in a corresponding drawer in the cabinet 
in the room to which he moved. It was not 
necessary to make new seating charts, as each 
student took a seat in the exact location which 
he had occupied in the room from which he 
had moved 


Results Attained 


It is impossible to measure the interest and 
enthusiasm shown as a result of our having 
electric machines. We are certain, however 
that students are willing and eager to spend 
more time doing extra work in the typing 
rooms. This fact was illustrated by one of our 
geometry teachers. She inquired as to which 
teacher had Tom in typing. Then she went 
on to say that Tom was in geometry class 
the last hour in the day. When he arrived for 
class that day, he had asked if he could leave 
class two minutes early. He went on to ex- 
plain that he had some work he wanted to 
do in typewriting, and if he did not hurry 
over to the typing room it would be impossi- 
ble for him to get a typewriter, as they were 


so much in demand. We found it necessary 
open the typing rooms an extra noon each 
week for practice. Even then, our 90 type- 
writers cannot accommodate all the student: 
desiring to do extra work or extra practice 
Many students are turned away each time 
the rooms are open for extra practice due t 
lack of machines. We do know from our 
records that all students are typing with 
greater speed and better control than has beet 
done in previous years. In other words, a stu 
dent having the benefit of one third of his 
instructional year on an electric machine will 
be a better typist, in our opinion, regardless 
of whether he is typing on a manual machine 
or on an electric machine. When we had man- 
ual typewriters only, the median for words 
written per minute was Last spring 
after instituting the electric program, our 
median for words written per minute was 45 
This showed an increase of 7.83 words 
minute, in other words, an increase of 
per cent. 

It was interesting that this plan of rotatior 
Was an incentive to the poor students. It gave 
them an opportunity to correct their poor 
tvping techniques. An increase of speed and 
control was evident on the part of the poor 
students 

We are all aware that even an amateur 
typist can produce fine looking work on ar 
electric typewriter. Our students were con- 
scious of this, and when they moved from 
an electric machine to a manual, they made 
every effort to attain this same quality of 
work; they knew what good copies looked 
like 


I494. 


A Recommendation 

We realize that our setup is ideal, in that 
we have three typing rooms and one third of 
our typewriters are electric. We know that this 
is not possible in many other schools. We are 
fully aware that many other schools will not 
find it financially possible to equip an entire 
room with electric machines. We do know that 
many schools are purchasing some electric 
typewriters, and are concerned about fitting 
them into their present setup. We feel that if 
only a partial installation is planned, having 
at least one third of the machines electric, pro- 
vides a feasible program for the administra- 
tors, teachers, and students. With one third 
of the machines electric, it is possible to rotate 
the students within that room at the end of 
one third of the instructional year. This in- 
sures every student of an opportunity to use 
an electric machine. This length of time or 
the electric machine gives each student an 
opportunity to improve his typing techniques 
acquaints him with the superior work which 
can be done on a typewriter, and gives him 
a renewed enthusiasm for his typing work. 

There need be no hesitancy on the part of 
administrators in purchasing electric type- 
writers for fear that such a purchase cannot 
be justified. Electric typewriters justify them- 
selves in the business departments, just as 
electrically-equipped machines have justified 
themselves in the home-economics and indus- 
trial-arts departments in our high schools 

We feel that our increased enthusiasm, im- 
proved typing techniques, and a 21 per cent 
increase in speed have justified the purchase 
of electric typewriters. We know that the 
ease with which these machines have been 
incorporated into the present program, and 
the advantages obtained make them a sound 
educational investment 
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Teachers’ Salary News - 





THE MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


William D. Southworth 


Careful inquiry convinces us that Milwau 
kee has the first county teachers’ salary 
schedules in this part of the country. School 
districts in Wisconsin as a part of the North- 
west Territory were established as autono- 
mous units of local government concerned 
with public schooling. As such, each district 
may set up a salary pattern, if it so chooses, 
or determine the contracts of its employees 
without any criteria. Unlike older parts of 
the country, there is no county school board 
and the county superintendent does not hire 
teachers. 

When the present county superintendent in 
Milwaukee County came into office, he was 
determined to correct the great disparity in 
salaries in neighboring school districts, and 
even among staff members of particular 
schools. There was a low morale that caused 
tension between the affluent school boards 
who were able to pay good salaries, and the 
poorer districts who had their better teachers 
leave for more attractive salaries. Even 
worse was the low morale among teachers 
The highest salary went to the teacher who 
could bargain best, or who had the best per- 
sonality, or perhaps who had had the least 
trouble during the preceding year. And ten- 
sions in the several buildings were not de- 
creased by the bargaining sessions in which 
the teachers were literally pitted against the 
three board members 


A Co-operative Job 


In Milwaukee County two important 
county-wide organizations are vitally con- 
cerned in maintaining good schools. One, the 
County Teachers’ Association, enrolls 90 per 
cent of the teachers. The other, the Milwau- 
kee County School Boards’ Association, serves 
the school boards of the county. Recognizing 
the importance of the teachers’ problem 
these organizations have set up a_ salary 
schedule which allows the county schools to 
ompete in the teacher mart with the loca 
cities and villages 

When the first county salary schedule was 
advanced with trepidation, the schedule was 
ignored by some district boards but consulted 
by most. Within three years. certain districts 
could see its value in the reduced turnover of 
their staffs. Teachers no longer hopped over 
from one school to another for financial ad 


vantages which were important only to 
themselves 
The liaison committee of teachers and 


board members has drawn some general con- 
g 
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clusions from their experience 


First, a sta 
bility of the teaching staffs, that did not ob- 


tain before, has been 
county. 

Second, there has been an increase in mor 
ale based on the fact that all teachers’ con- 
tracts are computed with a single objective 
standard. The acceptance of the schedule has 
relieved teachers of the annual psychological 
battle with three local citizens to determine 
their worth as staff members. 

Third, school boards too have better rela 
tions among themselves. All compete on an 
equal basis, generally speaking. The small 
districts because of size. or resources. need 
take no second choice in selecting and hold 
ing teachers 


developed in the 


Salaries Increased 


The fact that democracy is a workable form 
of government is vindicated here. The very 
sizable increases in teachers’ salaries have not 
brought forth complaints of taxpayers at the 
annual meetings. But only rarely has one or 
another citizen requested a cutback in the 
budget. Parents have wanted better teachers 
for their children and they have been will 
ing to pay better salaries. The local house 
wife who has paid for higher priced groceries 
does not need an explanation why Miss Welsh 
who has done so much for her boy, needs a 
raise in pay. 

There has been an increase in the teachers 
professional status. Teachers do not fee! 
apologetic about teaching in the county 
schools because they now have the self-assur 
ance which grows out of equal professional! 
acceptance based on equal training, experi 
ence, salary, and general 
employment 


conditions of 


The Schedule 


The schedule begins with mini 
mum of $3,215 for a beginning teacher wit} 
two years’ training, and rises to a maximum 
of $6,110 for the teacher with a doctor's 
degree and 14 years’ experience. To aid in 
the transition from the nondegree to the four- 
year degree bracket, the schedule allows $5 
per credit to a maximurn of $100. Once a 
degree is secured, there is a difference of 
$200 in any given year of experience between 
the two-year and the four-year pay rates. 

A maximum of $100 for credits between 
four years of training and the master’s de- 
gree is also allowed. Once the master’s is 
secured, there is a difference of $200 between 


county 








it and the bachelor’s scale. The doctor's 
range of salary is based on the master’s sched- 
ule, plus $400. 

One controversial feature of the schedule 
has been paragraph 3, which states: “An 
amount up to $500 in addition to the sched- 
uled salary is recommended for married male 
teachers maintaining homes. Like considera- 
tion should be given to widows supporting 
dependent children of their own, and to 
others in similar circumstances at the discre 
tion of the school board.” 

The controversy has lain in the definition 
of “dependency.” Admittedly, the provision 
was inserted to keep married men in the 
profession, and to relieve widows from hard 
ships. While interpretations have varied, the 
school boards have held that the support of 
an aged parent is the responsibility of the 
teacher and not that of the school district 


School Policy Uniformity 


The liaison committee has concerned itself 
with matters other than salary. It is concur- 
rently planning a policy information sheet 
in which it will tabulate for the local boards 
the usual practices in the county about such 
matters as leaves of absence with pay for 
a death in the family; the length of the 
school day; visiting days; extracurricular ac 
tivities of teachers; length of the teachers’ 
day; pay for substitutes, etc. It is the opin 
ion of the committee that general policies 
tailored for local use serve well as guides for 
boards, and especially for new members. The 
resulting standardization of policies of school 
boards sharing similar conditions must con 
tinue to increase the stature of the profession 
in Milwaukee County, and thus help consum- 
mate the only real function of the school 
boards, the maintenance of schools that as- 
sure the maximum educational advantages for 
the children consistent with local resources 


o 


PITTSBURGH SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule, for teachers, 
principals, and administrators to become effective 
in September, 1954. The schedule offers an increase 
of $100 for all teachers, in addition to any in 
crement due during the period. 

The maximum salary for teachers without a 
bachelor’s degree is $5,000; for those with a 
bachelor’s degree, $5,400; and for those with a 
master’s degree, $5,600. Nondegree teachers start 
at $3,200 and go to $5,000; A.B. teachers go to a 
maximum of $5,400; and M.A. teachers to $5,600 

Principals of elementary schools having 20 or 
more teachers will receive a minimum of $5,502.50 
and a maximum of $7,202. Principals of schools 
having less than 20 teachers will be paid a mini 
mum of $5,102 and a maximum of $6,802 

Principals in junior, junior-senior, senior high 
and vocational 
$6.340_5( 


chools will receive a minimum of 
and a maximum of $8,030.50 after the 
eighth year. 

First Associate superintendents 
of personnel will be paid a minimum of 
maximum of $11,325; associate superin 
tendents in elementary schools will receive a 
minimum of $8,813 and a maximum of $10,695 

Directors of school health service, curriculum 
and research, vocational education, and physical 
education start at $7,553 and go to a maximum 
of $10,065; directors of guidance, extension edu 
cation, special education, and public relations start 
at $6,924 and go to a maximum of $9,436 


directors 


GR RDA 


and 


and a 








“The Amencan 
SHehool Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


WOMEN MEMBERS 


THE editor of one of the professional 
women’s fraternities remarks that the ca- 
reer woman’s road to success in the educa- 
tional services is a hard one, that she is 
subject to criticisms and barriers which are 
unfair and undeserved. The same remark 
may be applied to women members of 
boards of education. The ancient prejudices 
against women are still at work and blind 
not only the men members of boards but 
also entire school staffs and the public to 
the fact that women in small cities and 
large have usually shown more efficiency 
and devotedness in their work as board 
members than the average of the men as- 
sociated with them. 

Women have a deep insight into the 
true purpose of the schools; they are will- 
ing to make great sacrifices of time and 
effort. From their experience as wives and 
mothers, they have valuable understand- 
ing of the nature and growth of children 
and, while they may not be interested in 
finances or building programs, they more 
than complement the preoccupation of men 
in these material matters. The day is long 
past when it could be said that women 
board members have the vanities and the 
lack of hard sense which, in an earlier 
generation, afflicted the ambitious club- 
women who held or sought public office. 
The well-informed woman board member 
of average experience in life has qualities 
of mind and heart which are extremely 
useful in the conduct of school business; 
she should be given full opportunity — by 
her fellow members and by the school 
executives — for the of her 
abilities 


expression 


INTERMEDIATE UNIT EFFICIENCY 


THE application of democratic principles 
of public administration and the use of 
techniques involving co-operative study 
and action by school board members, pro- 
fessional administrators, teachers, and citi- 
zens are providing distinct improvement 
of school systems in county areas, par- 
ticularly in the rural portions of the 
counties dominated by large cities. A 
recent example is the adoption of a 


county-wide teachers’ salary schedule in 
Milwaukee County, Wis., where the com- 
bined work of the school boards and the 
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teachers’ association (page 51) has solved 
several troublesome problems in maintain- 
fessional respect of the teachers. Action 
ing the permanence of staffs and the pro- 
like that taken is the best deterrent to 
drift of teachers into the cities and the 
upbuilding of morale among country 
teachers who by training and daily teach- 
ing are fully the equals of their urban 
contemporaries. 

In Spokane County, Wash., the Spokane 
County School Administrators’ Association, 
at the initiative of the county superin- 
tendent and with the help of a college 
professor, last year worked out an ad- 
ministrative code which was immediately 
adopted by more than one half of the 
school boards and which has distinctly 
affected the administration of all the 
schools. The code sets up sound principles 
for the organization and administration of 
the schools, outlines the legal and educa- 
tional responsibilities of the boards and of 
their executives, clarifies numerous points 
in the relations of the boards and their 
superintendents, principals, and teachers. 
The whole series of policies and procedures 
is intended to raise the efficiency of the 
administrative and teaching services for 
the benefit of the school districts and of 
the children enrolled in the schools. 

A dozen additional examples in as many 
states, of county-wide action for better 
schools through co-operative study and 
action of boards, teachers, and citizens 
might be cited. These involve such major 
items as consolidation of districts, school 
building and financing programs, the de- 
velopment of special instructional services 
not possible by the individual school dis- 
trict, plans for upgrading of staffs, etc. 
Almost without exception, these enterprises 
were sparked by the leadership of the 
county superintendent. 


AN ANCIENT DIFFICULTY 


THE Editor and Publisher recently com- 
mented on “Secrecy on School Boards”: 


Some heated battles have been waged in recent 
years between newspapers seeking news and local 
school boards wanting to conduct the public’s 
business behind locked doors. We hope all school 
boards get copies of the remarks of the president 
of the Massachusetts Association of School Com- 
mittees who told the National School Boards 
Association this week to lift “the iron curtain in 
school affairs.” 

Mr. H. E. Savaria said a mouthful when he 
told the group: “There are altogether too many 
school board members who, after being elected, 
promptly forget that they represent, or should 
represent, the thinking majority of their con- 
stituents.” Recognizing there are “still school 
boards which operate in the dark and, as a result, 
are suspect,” he urged them to hold open meet- 
ings and invite newspapermen. 

We thank the gentleman for this and his other 
kind words about the reliability of newspapermen. 
But we would have phrased it this way: School 
boards have an obligation and a responsibility to 






the people to conduct the public’s business in 
public. Secrecy has no place in the conduct of 
our schools. 


There is no business connected with 
public education which deserves discussion 
and action in secret, except the discussion 
of a teacher’s dismissal or a pupil’s immoral 
actions. In such cases only the protection 
of the reputation of the individual con- 
cerned is the reasonable cause for a private 
hearing of charges and of defense. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS’ JOBS 


INDUSTRIES and business houses de- 
pendent for progress upon science, scien- 
tific research, and the development of new 
products with a science basis, have been 
solicited to give summer employment of a 
science-related type to high school teachers 
of science subjects. 

The National Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion requests that these teachers be given 
jobs which will acquaint them with recent 
developments in chemistry, biology, elec- 
tronics, physics, etc. The advantages an- 
ticipated are twofold: Industry will enjoy 
the services of mature men and women, 
with ability to tackle problems with fresh 
minds, and with a thorough knowledge of 
basic principles of their respective fields. 
Education will gain from having teachers 
return to the classroom with the inspiration 
gained from experience in working with 
the keen research men of industry; from 
using new materials, new equipment, and 
new instruments; from observing the hard 
tests of economics and sales values applied 
to new discoveries; and finally from com- 
ing in contact with the human competition 
that is sadly lacking in school and college 
situations. 

The Science Teachers’ Association feels 
that there is an untapped pool of capable 
man power in the science teachers. We 
feel that the schools will gain much for 
efficient teaching and improved science 
guidance in bringing teachers into summer 
jobs which have science-related values. 


FINANCING BUILDING 
PROGRAMS 


THE selection of an appropriate method 
of payment, the effective use of credit, and 
an appreciation of the factors which make 
for a good market for school bonds will re- 
sult in a financially better and stronger 
educational system. Wise and informed 
management of the school district’s capital 
expenditures can achieve reductions in in- 
terest costs and earlier recapture of needed 
borrowing power and can avoid leaving a 
heritage of heavy debt for future genera- 
tions by an equitable distribution of the 
tax burden.—- New York Commission on 
School Buildings. 
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Architect: Raymond Viner Hall, A.1.A. 


PC FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCKS have 


long been famous in classroom walls 





because they gather up daylight and 
throw it far into the room (special 
prisms in the blocks do the job). But 


@6 YuUVETY Mone gee 
eT 


lately many schools have been de 
signed with classrooms that are 
deeper and lower than ever before 
This is a wonderful cost saving meas- 
ure, but it cuts down the daylighting 


for the kids on the inside row. 








To answer this problem, Pittsburgh 
Corning came up with a glass block 
specially designed for toplighting— 


the PC Skytrol Block. 


The kid on 


Panels of Skytrol blocks overcome the 














the 


inside row 











problems of ordinary skylights. As ti ay! gets a break 
each block contains two insulating tititit 


air spaces, it won't “sweat.” And the 





special design filters and diffuses the 
day light so that students and teachers 


get plenty of light without harshness. 


Skytrol blocks can be used in any 
type of school — in classrooms, corri- 


dors, gyms, shops, etc. Most impor 





tant: the installed cost is less than for _. ‘ I~ 
any comparable toplighting system sai L 
and maintenance is practically non ® 


existent. 


























For more information on Skytrol G LA Ss Ss ss & oo € SE sy 
d PITTSBURGH 
ite Pi ‘ iorning © ation, a 
write Pittsburgh ¢ coning orpos ition aaa Or @iadae Gael alee Oaeueae 
Dept. 64 One Gateway Center, C 
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BUSINESS GOES TO SCHOOL 


More than one thousand businessmen of Joliet 
Ill, and Will County left their offices on March 
10 to go to school. The occasion was the Busi 
ness-Education Day, a day devoted to the study 
of Will County’s school systems by leading rep 
resentatives of business, industry, and the profes 
sions. The event was sponsored by Verne E 
Crackel, Will County superintendent of schools 
and the Joliet Association of Commerce. 

On B-E Day businessmen from all parts of the 
county’s economic system returned to school 
They saw what and how their children learned, 
and who guides their learning. They saw the 


schools in action, and learned about policies, 
personnel, curricula, methods, buildings and 
equipment, financing, and organization of the 


school system, 
Businessmen 
about 


who attended were enthusiastic 
the progress in teaching methods since 
they attended school. In general, it was agreed 
that the modern trend of teaching made educa- 
tion both more pleasant and interesting. Most 
educators believed that they even had more far- 
reaching results in stimulating the interest of 
businessmen in their schools. 


NEW HEALTH POLICY 


The board of education of School Dist. No. 
1, Phillips, Wis., has adopted a new health policy 
for Price County’s central school district. All 
school employees are required to have an annual 
chest X-ray showing freedom from tuberculosis. 
Where such service is not available, the school 
district will pay for the examination when an 
arrangement is made through the superintendent's 
office. 

The new regulation affects not only teachers, 
but all lunch personnel, custodians, bus drivers, 
and school secretaries and is a means of pro- 
tecting the school children 


4 MILLION DOLLAR PROGRAM 

The Prince Georges County, Md., county com- 
missioners have approved a $4,500,000 school 
construction program for 1954. The program will 
provide eight new schools, additions to 11 existing 
buildings, and purchase of six sites for schools. 
Included in the program are two new junior high 
schools. 


NEW YORK TEACHER DEFICIT 


State Commissioner of Education Lewis I 
Wilson, of New York, has estimated that as of 
Sept. 1, the shortage of teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the state will be 10,762 
During the year, 3600 teachers resigned their 
positions 


STATE HISTORY 


At Dallas, Tex., the Sons of the Republic of 
Texas and its sister organization, the Daughters 
of *the Republic of Texas, two highly regarded 
groups have gone on record as favoring com- 
pulsory study of both Texas history and Amer- 
ican history. In past generations, all schools in 
Texas offered Texas history as a must subject, 
but now the subject is not required but offered 
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In many independent school districts the school 
board members urged the story of Texas history 
and some superintendents believe the patriotic 
groups have made a good suggestion. It is to be 
presented to the next legislature. 


BOSTON PRESENTS RECORD 


The Boston public schools have published a 
brochure, presenting the exciting record of taking 
the schools to the citizens. The report was issued 
in connection with American Education Week, 
1953, and pointed to the central theme of the 
1953 program: Good schools are your responsibil- 
ity to make a better Boston. The brochure 
included (1) store-window classrooms, (2) repro 
ductions of old-time classrooms, (3) window dis- 
plays of modern schools and teaching methods, 
(4) newspaper feature articles on the schools. 


ADULT CLASSES SUCCEED 


The Des Moines, Iowa, 1953-54 program ot 
adult education which closed its year in April, 
drew 11,442 students to the evening and day 
classes. The enrollment which was 15 per cent 
higher than any previous year, was most largely 
found in trade and industrial subjects, business 
administration, citizenship, homemaking, and or- 
ganized recreation. Director James A. Sheldon, 
in a report to the Adult Education Council, 
pointed out the need for a counseling service 
which will help older people who are preparing 
to retire from their lifelong occupation but who 
wish to remain actively engaged in some worth- 
while endeavor 





MIDLAND APPROVES 


At an election January 12, 1954, the voters of Mid- 
land, Mich., successfully carried a school bond issue of 
$4,700,000 for new school facilities. The program will 
finance a new senior high school to cost $3,650,000; addi- 
tions to a number of elementary schools; and new sit:s 
for future schools in critical areas, to cost $250,000. The 
entire program, based on a $4,000 valuation, will cost a 
moderate 77 cents per week, or $40 a year for a five- 
year period. The new buildings will provide necessary 


facilities for 8000 students anticipated before 1958 


HOLD BUSINESS-EDUCATION DAY 


The Palo Alto, Calif., United School District 
held its first Business-Education Day, March 26 
with an address in the Pale Alto high school 
auditorium 

The all-day program gave 380 teachers a clear 
picture of the fields into which the majority of 
their students would graduate, and was prefaced 
with a half-hour session at which Merrill Van 
derpool, president of the school board, was the 
main speaker. 

Speaking to the teachers, Mr. Vanderpool 
urged that the schools teach properly in order 
to give the boy or girl an adequate education 
It is necessary, he said, for the schools to know 
what’s demanded in the business field. Business 
needs to find new blood and education needs busi- 
ness as an outlet for its vital product. Both are 
salesmen. The selling job in education is more 
nebulous and has to reckon with the whims and 
fancies, the physical and mental growth of un- 
predictable youth. 


NEW PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has approved changes in the program of studies 
for the senior high schools and Central High 
School. The new plan provides for the merging 
of three program of studies into one; permits 
new offerings of music and art, and articulates 
the junior high school offerings with senior op- 
portunities. The courses in health and physical 
education are made required subjects, to be car 
ried on two and a half periods per week in grades 
10 to 12. The art, arts and crafts, applied art, 
speech, mechanical drawing, music, music theory, 
and club work are to be offered on an electric 
basis, two and a half periods per week. Five 
periods per week are to be devoted to vocational 
typewriting. Consumer mathematics is to be 
offered on an elective basis. Graduation require- 
ments provide 13% units for grades 9 through 
12, after successful completion of grade 9 in the 
junior high school. 


MISSOULA BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


In Missoula County, Mont., an increasing num- 
ber of children have necessitated the construction 
of several new grade schools in the county. At 
the present time the high school is also facing 
considerable congestion and the physical plant 
is being used to its total capacity, which means 
that it will be completely inadequate within the 
next few years. 

Under the direction of the Missoula County 
Advisory Committee for Secondary Education, a 
survey of the entire school plant was conducted 
The study included the projected enrollment 
based on the present county school population, 
the construction of additional facilities to take 
care of future needs, and the location of these 
facilities to best serve the future population. 

The committee was unanimous in suggesting 
a new high school building designed to accom- 
modate 1200 to 1500 students and to cost $2,- 
750,000. Such a plant should be located so as 
to be accessible to the largest number of stu- 
dents. It should be built on a site of not less 
than 40 acres. 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 
An educational television program is conducted 
for the schools of Springfield, Mo., each Tues- 
day evening over Station KTTS-TV, the oldest 
commercial TV outlet. It is reported that 95 per 
cent of the homes having TV sets watch the 
school program regularly. 
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ENGINEERED 


The Cassie 


One piece pressed steel side frames—added strength. 


Form fitting posture back—reduces fatigue—increases attentiveness. 


Full roll posture seat—engineered for comfort. 


Finished in suntan color with tough scratch resistant “celsyn”’. 


* 
e 
@ Solid northern hard maple tops and tablet arms. 
e 
o 


Chair desk adjustable to and from students as well as up and down 
—one easy adjustment does both. 


High arch legs give added strength—makes 
sweeping easy. 

Large rubber cushioned steel glides—protects 
floors—reduces noise. 





Top adjustment is positive—will not slip. 


Available with Fiberesin§ plastic tops and 
tablet arms. 


“Vo One Can Regretted Buying Quality " 


PEMBOOP 6 vices. sess 
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Unsurpassed 




















IN STRENGTH, DESIGN 
AND DURABILITY 
ent -itnentlPreeomrettealer 













+ You will begin to understand what 
superior materials, fine craftsmanship 
and smart modern designing can mean 
to your pool when you install your first 
American Streamlined Regulation One 
Meter Diving Unit. You'll know right 
away that American Approved Equip- 
ment is the kind you want for your pool 

. and you'll discover that the ten- 
years-ahead styling is just one of many 
exclusive plus features you get with 
AMERICAN. Beautifully Streamlined 
Design . . . Outstanding Performance 
... Lifetime Durability ...there’s all that 
and more in AMERICAN APPROVED 
SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT. 



























American Approved DB-1 Extra Heavy Duty 
Official Regulation One Meter Diving Unit 









































































































































American Approved 
Steel Pool Ladder Life Guard Chair 


Write for Literature 





American Heavy Duty 
















































































AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


n f \ N A 




































SCHOOL LAW 


Creation and Dissolution of Districts 


The action of a Minnesota county board in 
enlarging an existing school district by attaching 
a new territory which cannot of itself provide 
adequate educational facilities does not conflict 
with the school board reorganization act, pro- 
hibiting the county board from forming new 
school districts out of part of the district re 
organized under such act. M.S.A. §§$122.-05 
122.08, 122.40-122.57 In re Abraham Lincoln 
School Dist., Independent Dist. No. 27, 60 North- 
western reporter 2d 617, Minn 

In an action to set aside and vacate an order 
annexing one school district to another, a letter 
signed by a member of the school board of the 
annexing district, addressed to the voters of the 
annexed district, advising them that only students 
of high school grade would attend school in the 
annexing district, and that all other grade 
pupils would continue to attend schools in the 
annexed district, was competent to refute the 
interference of misrepresentation arising from the 
contention that the circulators of the petition 
for the annexation had made 
ments. 70 OS. 1951, §7-1 (a) Dominic \ 
Davis, 262 Pacific reporter 2d 143, Okla 

Where a school district is unable to provide 
the necessary educational facilities for the chil- 
dren of families residing in such district, due to 
its rapid growth and population by young peo- 
ple with a large number of school-age children, 
the action of the county board in dissolving such 
district and attaching the dissolved district to 
another district, which can provide the neces 
sary educational facilities for such children, is 
not arbitrary or unreasonable, or in excess of 
legislative discretion vested in the county board 
M.S.A. § 122.28.— In re Abraham Lincoln School 
Dist., Independent Dist. No. 27, 60 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 617, Minn. 

Aiter the Dallas school district was voted a 


contrary state- 


separate entity it was no longer part of the 
municipal corporation. Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St 
arts. 2783a, 2783d, 2804 icker v. Skinner, 264 
Southwestern reporter 2d 503, Tex. Civ. App 

A “city school district,” considered apart from 
the board of education, itself is a “civil division 
of the state.” N.Y. const. art. §5, 6; N.Y. Edu 
cation Law, §§ 2550, 2569 and subd. 2; Civil 
Service Law, §§6, 10, 11 In re Holt, 127 
N.Y.S. 2d 671, N.Y. Sup 

That the permanent residents of a fishing vil 
lage within the district lived in trailer houses 
walled-up tents, cabins, or shacks alongside pub- 
lic waters and on public property did not dis 
qualify them to vote at a school district consol 
dation election. Vernon’s Ann. St. Const. art. 6 
§ 2 Cramer v. Graham, 264 Southwestern re 
porter 2d 135, Tex. Civ. App 


School District Property 

Under a California statute requiring a school 
board to award a construction contract to the 
lowest responsible bidder, a school board may 
reject the lowest bidder’s bid without rejecting 
all bids. Calif. Education Code, § 18051 Ray 
Fresno City Unified School Dist., 267 
Pacific reporter 2d 69, Calif. App 

Where the members of a board of education 
who were also members of the building commit 


mond vy 


tee, were all present when it considered the con 
tractor’s bid and voted unanimously to recom 
mend the rejection of such a bid and awarded 


the contract to the lowest responsible bidder 
and where the minutes of the board showed that 
upon recommendation of the building commit- 
tee, the board had found that the contractor was 
not a responsible bidder and awarded the con- 
tract to the lowest responsible bidder, the board 
acted as a board in arriving at its conclusion 
Raymond vy. Fresno City Unified School Dist., 267 
Pacific reporter 2d 69, Calif. App 


Liability of Teachers 

The discharge by a board of education, after 
the expiration of two years, of a teacher who 
had been appointed for a probationary term of 
three years in a district under the tenure sys- 
tem, was improper, where the board had acted 
without a recommendation of the district super- 
intendent as was required by the New York 
Tenure Statute. Civil Practice Act, $1283 et 
eq.; N. Y. Education Law, §§ 310, 3013; Educa 
tion Law, § 3011, subd. 2, 3013 Application of 
joard of Education of Central School Dist. No 
1, Towns of Ellicottville, 128 N.Y.S. 2d 155, N. ¥ 
App 

A teacher in the public 
injury to pupils in his charge caused by his negli- 
gence or failure to use reasonable care. -—- Grosso 
v. Wittemann, 62 Northwestern reporter 2d 38¢ 
66 Wis. 17. 

In an action for personal injuries sustained by 
a minor pupil, who alleged that the instructor 
negligently placed an uncorked bottle of acid 
upon a shelf which fell and injured the minor 
the evidence was insufficient, as a matter of law 
to prove that the instructor placed and main- 
tained an open bottle of acid upon the shelf 
Grosso v. Witteman, 62 Northwestern reporter 
2d 386, 266 Wis. 17 


schools is liable for 


* 


CHARLES H. BREWER RETIRES 


Charles H. Brewer, secretary of the board ¢ edu 

ation of the Clark township public hools of Union 
County N 7. = 
tired trom the board 
service in February 
1954 

Mr srewer who 
had rved the towr 
ship chool faith 
fully for nearly a 
half a century, hac 
viewed t progress 
from an agricultura 
community to 
present growth an 
industrial and residen 
tial center of Union 
County 
His ervice nd 

attachment = t the 


board had been most 
noteworthy and dis 





tinguished. Appointed 

to the board to fill 

Chas. H. Brewer an unexpired term in 

June, 1907, he was elected every three years thereafter 


by the voters until his service record totaled 47 years 
During this period he served as secretary of the board 
He inspired the board to promote education and learning 


among the young people. A new school has been named 
tor him as a token of the township's appreciation 

For fifty years he was a charter member of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Society, as well as its secretary. He 
has been referred to as a splendid example of the 
anishing fine type of man who has high civic idea r 
tizen hip and who puts them to practical service 


DR. STODDARD HONORED 


Dr Alexander J 
Angeles, Calif 


Stoddard 


schools, on Apri 


superintendent ot the 


received a plaque 


it a testimonial dinner tendered by the Lo Angeles 
Elementary Schools’ Men's Club. More than 375 men 
bers of the club were present to pay honor to Dr 
Stoddard, who is retiring in June after six year ervice 
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Wakefield Beta-Plex Luminaires 
ideal for Lower Classroom Ceilings 





Note that Wakefield Beta-Plex units 
were chosen for the low ceilinged 
Research Laboratory Classroom at 
the University of Michigan. 


Beta-Plex is a complete unit ready 
for recess mounting in a suspended 
ceiling. Ballasts and lampholders are 
contained in a metal housing. A 
Touch-Latch releases and closes the 
Rigid-Arch Plexiglas diffuser, mak- 
ing the interior of a Beta-Plex unit 
readily accessible. Four sizes: 2’ x 2’, 
2 x4’,1I'x4 and 4’ x4 


»—f—4- 
WAKEFIELD GEOMETRICS THE CAVALIER 
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Need for recessed unit met by Beta-Plex; 
diffuser extends only 1!/;" below ceiling line 


Conventional suspended fixtures cannot be used on the new 8 to 10 foot 
ceilings. Required is a luminaire like the Wakefield Beta-Plex, which 
mounts practically flush with the ceiling. Beta-Plex has a Plexiglas dif- 
fuser which distributes light evenly, without direct glare. And when unlit, 
because it has a special non-specular mat finish, the diffuser does not 
reflect an image of the brightly daylighted window. 


School officials and architects planning schools with low classroom ceil- 
ings are invited to send for an illustrated folder on the Wakefeld Beta- 
Plex luminaire. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
In Canada: Wakefield Lighting Limited, London, Ontario. 


soon oan Over-ALL Lighting 


sg oe NVI 


THe STAR THE WAKEFIELD CELING 





Brunswick 


School 


Furniture 


2ailable in 








Today you can buy... in quantity ... Brunswick School Furniture 
to meet your needs. Here is furniture advanced in design and 
engineering, incredibly flexible in use. The entire line is keyed 
to today’s teaching methods, complements any classroom. 
Hundreds of schools across the country have installed Brunswick 
during the past year. The list is growing daily. Now is the time 
to make your move to Brunswick—the furniture that meets 


the requirements of your school today and tomorrow. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue °* Chicago 5, Illinois 


quantity | 


For your catalog, write to The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I/linois. 
There is a Brunswick branch or dealer near you. 
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practical 
proved 
solution 






















































































to modern 
classroom 


needs 









Easily moved by student for 








conventional straight row room | 
= 

arrangements...or for grouping | ] 
X 








rf 








to fit intra-classroom project in closed position, desk top 



















































needs. Designed for flexibility rests at 10° angle for ease 
in use by student to provide in reading, writing, drawing 
posture comfort and ease in KN 
: ne P \ — ae 
reading, writing, drawing and ? 
manipulative tasks. Desk top b 


for manipulative tasks, 


desk top easily set at level 
friction-disc hinges to protect , 


equipped with adjustable 


student's fingers and give quiet \ . \ 
closure. Modern in every detail. 






desk top raises and closes 
on positive friction hinges. 
Safe and quiet. Book box 
gives ample storage area 


STUDY TOP MODEL 











Model No. 551...same 
as No. 550, but with solid 
hardwood study top desk. 








A 












For complete information... 
write for new Catalog No. 54. 





seat swivels up to 45° in 
ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY either direction to conform 
_ to any natural turn of the 

student's body 








plant and general offices 
Arlington Heights « Illinois 








L 






oy TERME 


SUMMER WEATHER 


The editor of the “Connecticut School Ad- 
ministrator” (name not stated for evident rea- 
sons) prints this doggerel as expressing his idea 
of the summer season: 

“Sumer is a cumin in” the kids have all gone 
home, 

The teachers go to summer school, to London or 
to Rome 

Custodians have eased a bit and slowed down to 

a trot 
In early preparation for the weather when it's 

hot 
The Board of Education relaxes at resorts 
While the clerks and superintendents work on 

the state reports 
The State Department personnel pose questions 
which disgust us 
In other words I’m saying that I guess there 
ain’t no justice. 


KNEW HIS SON 


A farmer had a son at college. At the end of 
the first year the son came home in high feather 
He stood second in his class 

“Second ?” said the father. “Second! Why didn’t 
you stand first? What do you think I'm sending 
you to college for?’ 

The young man returned for his second year 
determined to win first place. At the end of the 
year he returned home and announced his success 
to his father. 

The father looked at him for a few minutes 
in silence, then shrugged his shoulders, and said: 
“At the head of the class, eh? Well, it can’t be 
much of a college.’ — Titbits. 


—— o—_—___——_—_ 


A recent book quotes a prayer by Reverend 
Peter Marshall, former Chaplain of the U. § 
Senate: “God help us to stand for something or 
we'll fall for everything.” 


THE NEIGHBORS George Clark 





— Chicago Tribune 


“After all, dad, that report card is 
only one woman’s opinion.” 
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GLASS goes to CLASS 
at MISSISSIPPI 

























Research Finds Better Ways To Remove 
Harmful Qualities of “‘Raw” Sunlight 


In a specially designed experimental building on its factory grounds, Mississippi, 
world's largest manufacturer of rolled, figured and wired glass, literally sends its 
products to class. Various patterns and surface finishes are subjected to school 
exams in a continuing research on daylighting in the modern school. 





Smoke box photo—window glazed with clear glass. 
Note light loss due to reflection. 






























Lighting engineers have found that the glare of “raw” sunlight is distracting and 
harmful in the schoolroom. Uniform, natural, glare-free illumination not only helps 
protect precious young eyes from dangerous fatigue; it also helps maintain class 
interest and aids concentration. 






As a result of their extensive studies and experience in the important field of 
schoolroom lighting, Mississippi technicians are prepared to assist you in your 
glazing problems. They recommend these outstanding Mississippi patterns for their 
schoolroom lighting qualities : 








COOLITE, Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass — because it not only 
provides glare-free, natural illumination, but also absorbs nearly 50 per 
cent of solar heat. Makes seeing tasks easier . . . keeps interiors cooler. 


Compore above with this smoke box photo in which 
window has been glazed with a diffusing glass. 


PENTECOR — a handsome, ribbed pattern that affords maximum light distri- 
bution. Throws softened, diffused light deep into interiors. 

HYLITE— with an attractive surface finish that gives maximum light plus 
diffusion. 

POLISHED MISCO WIRE GLASS—for maximum beauty and protection. 
An approved fire retardant (No. 32). 


Translucent, light diffusing figured and wired glass by Mississippi is available 
in a wide variety of patterns and surface finishes. All are “visioneered” to dis- 
tribute light to best advantage. When you build or remodel your school, 
specify glass by Mississippi. 


MISSISSIPP 


Opening glozed with diffusing glass with , 
more directional light distribution 


id ¢ 9 M P A N Y Write today for 
ete. 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. free literature. 
. : Samples on request. 
! 7 NE WwW rToqen « CwWwe AGO «© FULLERTON, CALIF. 


WORLD'S 
















LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


KALAMAZOO SALARY SCHEDULE 


Ihe board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich, 
has adopted a new salary schedule, to become 
effective July 1, 1954. The schedule which con 
tains 14 steps is arranged for classification ot 
teachers in three groups 

Teachers with three years’ professional train 
ing start at $2,900 per year and go to $4,100 in 
the thirteenth teachers holding an A.B 
degree begin at $4,400 and go to $5,200 in the 
fourteenth year; and those with an M.A. degree 
start at $3.600 and go to $5,400 in the fourteenth 


year; 


ear 


LA MARQUE GIVES INCREASES 


The board of education of La Marque, Tex., 
has given an across-the-board increase of $506 
to 150 teachers in the school system. The sched- 
ule sets a new base salary of $3,546 for inex- 
teachers holding a bachelor’s degree, 
and $4,771 for teachers having a master’s degre« 
An annual increment of $54 per year is provided 
for each year’s experience. 


TUCSON SALARY SCHEDULE 


Ihe board of education of Tucson, Ariz., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for teachers for 
the year 1954-55. The schedule which calls for 
15 steps provides three groups into which teach 
ers may be divided according to professional! 
training. Teachers holding a B.A. degree start at 
$3,400 a year and go to $5,330 in the twelfth 


perien ed 


IT'S STILL EASIER 
READING 








any color scheme 


NATURAL SLATE. 


few 


No obligation, of course. 





Use slate, too, for: 


roofing window sills 
baseboards flooring 
sinks shower compartments shelves 


laboratory table tops 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 


205 REALTY BLDC. 
**$00 Million Years In The Making 


Yes . . . and slate is still the best, most 
economical chalkboard investment. Superior 
visibility, dependability, excellent writing 
qualities, low maintenance cost, attention 
attraction, and ability to harmonize with 
. are yours only in 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE FOR: 


1. “The ABC's of Chalkboard Selection, Use and Care"’. 
(Informative 65 page Booklet) 

“Slate Chalkboards are Modern Too". 

‘Slate Chalkboards Provide Eye Ease"’. 

Personal assistance with your chalkboard selection. 


toilet stalls 
window stools 


~ Natural Slate’’ 





year, and to $5,600 in the fifteenth vear. Teachers 
with a B.A., plus 30 units begin at $3,500 and go 
to $5,400 in the twelfth year, and to $5,600 in 
the fifteenth year; teachers holding an M.A. de 
gree start at $3,600 and go to $5,500 in the twelfth 
year, and to $5,800 in the fifteenth year. 

Experienced teachers entering the school sys- 
tem from another city are to be given credit on 
the schedule for a maximum of five years at $10 
per year. Such a teacher would begin at $3,90( 
and advance on the schedule at $200 a vear until 
the maximum is reached. 

Acceptable experience is limited to that gained 
in teaching which would be considered as con- 
tributing to the applicant’s success in the Tucson 


schools a 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

¥% Springfield, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a 5 per cent salary increase for 831 teach- 
ers and supervisors. The increases, to become 
effective September, 1954, will mean an increase 
of $85,000 in the school expenditures for 1954 
The increases will amount to $155 for beginners 
and $275 for teachers with long experience. 

%& Colchester, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a revised salary schedule for 1954, pro 
viding a minimum of $3,100 for teachers with a 
B.A. degree, and $3,300 for those with a master’s 
degree. Nondegree teachers will receive a mini- 
mum of $2,900 and a maximum of $4,200. Teach 
ers will reach the maximum for each group by 
annual increments of $100 to $200. 
¥%& Bridgewater, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved a new salary schedule and professional 
improvement program, to become effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1954. Nondegree teachers who obtain a 











































Six types of Folding Chair 

© and Table Caddies, imclud- 
ting understage 

te Durable all-steel construc- 


MIDWEST FOLDING 
PRODUCTS 


T 4952, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


bachelor’s degree will be paid a bonus of $2uU 

plus placement on the proper step in_ the 
schedule. A teacher holding a bachelor’s degree 
will be paid a bonus of $200 upon obtaining a 
master’s degree. A teacher obtaining a master 

degree will receive additional increments above 
the maximum of $400 for total credit earned iv 
24 semester hours of work. In order to receive 
credit, all courses must be taken in the field of 
teaching in which the teacher is engaged. Creden 
tials for courses completed must be presented tc 
the superintendent not later than November | 
in the form of a certificate from the school wher: 
the work was done. Salary increases under th: 
program may not exceed $400. 

¥% Muscatine, Iowa. The school board has giver 
a $100 across-the-board increase to members o 
the teaching staff. The increase will be added tc 
the current salary schedule in all categories 
Teachers at the bottom of the scale with two 
years’ training will receive $2,500, and those with 
a master’s degree and 15 years’ experience wil 
receive $4,500. 

¥% Bettendorf, Iowa. All teachers have beer 
given $100 increases and an additional step has 
been provided in the schedule. Teachers with tw« 
years’ training and no experience start at $2,700 
those with three years’ training, $2,800; those 
with four years or an A.B. degree, $3,000; and 
those with a master’s degree, $3,200. 

%& Manhasset, N. Y. A general increase of $30 
in salary has been given teachers in all levels, 
effective September, 1954. 

% Framingham, Mass. The school board has 
approved a new salary schedule for 1955, calling 
for a basic minimum of $3,000 and a maximum 
of $5,000 







FOLDING TABLES 
CADDIES 


BUILT IN QUALITY... BUILT IN BEAUTY 


Pedestal or straight 
leg tables . . . sturdy 
@md well constructed 
f6f a lifetime of trou- 
ble-free use. Wide 
variety of sizes and 
top materials. Safe, 
positive “Du Hehey 
20" lock featured on 


all tables. 












models 


Write for 
Catalog Today! 


Distributors 





in a 
principal 
cities 
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reab Chaire live forever 


Yesterday's Virginian Writin g Chair... 


was another Early Colonial version 
of the Windsor writing arm chair. 

This late 18th Century piece 
has graceful lines, yet was 


handicrafted for unusual sturdiness. 


Today's CUE Skyliner Chair Desks... 


have glorified the writing arm... increased its 
function and added a smarter modern 
gracefulness. The Griggs Sky- 

liner is carefully contoured for a 
student comfort and made sturdily for = — 


long years of classroom use. This rs 



















“double benefit” engineering, for stu- 
dents and for seating buyers, has made 
Griggs chair desks of today a prize 
possession in fine schools throughout 
the country. 





Griggs Skyliner is available in two 
smart wood finishes, two different 
Formica tops and five harmonious 


metal finishes. 


Have you studied the latest Griggs seating 


@ 
Equipment catalog? Send for it today and ask for the 


name of your nearby distributor. 
Company BELTON, TEXAS 
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&® Tuomas H. Batcc protessor-emeritus of Teachers & De. H. Frep Heisner, superintendent of the Cen 


Colleg New York, on Apr ) resigned as adviser of tinela Valley Union Hizh School Dist., Inglewood, Calif 
the Ford Foundation for the Advancement of Education has accepted the superintendency at Redland 
Dr. Briggs claimed that the Foundation is promoting only w Arnotp L. Norskov, of Leretto, Neb has been 
— academic education for teachers, but has a hostile attitude elected president of the Nebraska State Rural School 
toward professional education as such Boards Association 
fl E W § w& Suet Louts McGrecor, of Azle Tex has been %& Supt. Dennis C. Harey has been re-elected at Bos- 


re-elected for a three-year term All principals were ton, Mass., for a six-year term beginning September 1 
re-elected for term varying from two to three years, w® Supt. Paut A. Mirier, of Warren, Ohio, has been 






















according to length of service re-elected for a new five-year term, with an increase in 
w De. Barton Kune, school alary 

RS ' : ITEN TC rintendent it Jeatrice, %® Dr. H. Lawson Situ, of the Herlong elementary 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS age ea TR gO cage chool district of Lassen County, Calif., has been elected 
*% Supt. Extwoop A. Getcrs, of Norristown, Pa, ha sccept the presidency of the uperintendent of the Lodi union high school distr . & 
been re-elected for a new four-year term. He has com Chadron State Teachers Col- Lodi He succeeds Leroy Nichols, who is retiring after 
pleted nine years of service exe. He had been superin- years’ service 
tw Faanx W. Riciarpson, who was for twenty year tendent at Beatrice since 1946 t& Kennetu Garpner, of Alvo, Neb., has accepted the 
superintendent of schools at Henrietta, Tex., ha accepted we Wayne L. Lowe, superin uperintendency at Nelson 
a position with the tar Engraving Company, Houston, tendent of chools at Dobbs % Joun R. Jounnston has accepted the superintendency 
Tex. He was secretary-treasurer of the Texas Association Ferry, N. Y. is retiring August at Polk, Neb 
of School Administrators for more than five years 1, after 35 years’ service in %& C. H. Hare, superintendent of schools of Broken Bow 
f& Howarp Beuner is the new superintendent at Mullen the public chools. Norman Neb., has accepted the position of state director of 
Neb Haweeli succeeds Mr. Lowe as 


certification 




















































w® Supt. Witson Rirev, of Woodward, Okla, has been uperintendent. %& Dr. Horwts R. Caswett, for 16 years instructor and 
re-elected for the next year wT. R. McNicxre, of York, dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y., 
tw Fant W. Canson has been elected superintendent at Neb., has accepted the super- has been elected president of the institution. He succeeds 
Monroe, Ga intendency at Auburn, Neb Dr. William F. Russell, who has retired 

& Tuomas H. Forp, of Reading, Pa, has been re Dr. B. Kline *& Bit Hupson is the new 

elected for his sixth four-year tern iperintendent at Electra, Tex. 

tw KaymMonn HH Kocnu has accepted the superintendency ah - a = JOHNSON is the new superintendent at EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 

at Columbia, Pa eDOy es - 

® Leo K. Travis, of McKeesport, Pa., has been elected w& Rosert I. Konn is the new superintendent at Tim IT. L. Roswell, of Washington, D. C., has recently been 
for his first four-year term as superintendent ber Lake, S. Dak employed by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., of Holmesburg, Phila 
w Ropert F. Nicery has been elected assistant super- & Joun Raver has accepted the superintendency at delphia, Pa., to act as educational consultant for the 
intendent at Greensburg, Pa Maple City, Mich., where he succeeds Clyde Simon company 

*% J. D. Cunpan is the new superintendent at Carbon- & Lyte H. Hix, of New Salem, N. Dak., has accepted Mr. Roswell, who holds a B.S. degree from Stout In 
dale, Pa the superintendency at Ellendale titute, and an M.S. degree from the University of 
tw K. O. Dautacer, of Waseca, Minn., has accepted the & Kennetn Remy, of Cawker City, Kans., has accepted Wisconsin, served several years as a state supervisor 
superintendency at Crosby an administrative position at Emporia in the Wisconsin Department of Education. In 1940, 
® Everr F. Stasrer has been elected superintendent at w& James H. Maxwert is the new superintendent at he became assistant director of operations of the National 
Vandergrift, Pa Grafton, N. Dak Youth Administration, and in 1943 conducted a similar 
& Davin A. Snyper is the new superintendent at %& Leonarn C. Purrincton, of Royalton, Minn., has program for the U. S. Office of Education. In 1951 he 
Latrobe, Pa., succeeding J. G. Hulton accepted the superintendency at Cosmos was named associate director of the controlled materials 
& Ricnarp F. MeNicnors has been elected superin- tw Freep Marsven, of Fairmount, N. Dak., has been program of the Office of Education 

tendent at Scranton, Pa., succeeding the late John H elected superintendent at Milnor In his new position, Mr. Roswell will contact educa- 
Dyer % Associate Supt. C. Frepericx Pertscn, head of tional authorities for the strengthening of relationships 
w Kitts F. Nanrz, of Manford, Okla., has accepted the the New York City high school division, has been re with the Nesbitt Company and to offer assistance with 
superintendency at Newkirk elected for a second six-year term, beginning July 1 proposed building programs 








COWAN’S STUR-D-STAC NESTING SCHOOL CHAIRS! 


an attractive appearance. Designed 
for correct posture and maximum 
seating comfort. Thousands of these 
chairs are in constant use in schools 
throughout the West Coast. The 
STUR-D-STAC CHAIR has been 
tested for over seven years achiev- 
ing an outstanding and dependable 
record of service. Increased produc- 
tion facilities now make this un- 
usual chair available to schools all 
over the nation. 


Check these outstanding features: 





@ Hardwood saddle type seats and contour back rests. @ Frames fabricated 
from the strongest tubular aircraft aluminum alloy. © Durable aluminum frame 
never requires refinishing. @ Noiseless, no-mar rubber tips on legs. @ All chairs 
of the same series nest together, saving valuable space for classroom activities. 
@ Chair heights: C-53 series available in 10-11-12-12-14 inch heights. C-54 
series available in 15-16-17-18 inch heights. 


School districts using these chairs continually place repeat 
orders for the Cowan STUR-D-STAC NESTING SCHOOL CHAIR. 


Ask your school distributor for prices and delivery 
or write: 


PRODUCTS CO., INC. 808 R Street 


Sacramento, California 
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igh S. iools 


at PARMA, OHIO 


PICKS 
QUALITY 


HILLYARD 
PRODUCTS 


for 


All Floors! 







@ Architects—Fulton, Krinsky and Dela Motte, Cleveland, Ohio 





















Every floor in this outstanding 20-acre school plant reflects 
the planned choice of specialized products and labor-saving 
techniques at blueprint stage. Hillyard floor treatments, as specified 
by the architect, were applied under the supervision of 

School Superintendent Carl C. Byers, working directly with the 
Hillyard Maintaineer (floor treatment specialist) in the Ohio territory. 
Hillyard offers school management this valuable floor 

planning assistance without charge and backs it with half a 
century of experience. Why not talk over your floor problems 

with the Hillyard Maintaineer near you. Like PARMA SENIOR HIGH, 
and thousands of the nation’s finest schools, ASSURE floors 

of lasting beauty with great savings in maintenance. 

Write for Hillyard help today. 


] 
it 


Hillyard 
for resilient floors 


@¢e0e 
ne 
; 
zm 
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for terrazzo and e SUPER SHINE-ALL 

cement e TERRAZZINE 
@ ONEX-SEAL 
@ TROPHY SEAL 

for wood gym e TROPHY FINISH 
a ee 






120 Hillyard Maintaineers 


on your staff, not your payroll & f 
jor your copy of we 










new AIA data file on 

ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI the treatment for all 

floors. Detailed specifi 

exits Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Collif. cations, full product 
a ™/, information 





Branches in Principal Cities FREE on Request. 
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AND TAXATION 


























SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of March, 1954, bonds ior 
the construction of school buildings were sold, 
in the amount of $152,251,600. The largest sales 
were 


Alabama $ 3,716,000 Minnesota $ 2,961,000 
California 10,256,000 New Jersey 3,468,000 
Delaware 4,630,000 New York 27,761,000 
Ilinois 7,353,000 Ohio 8,815,000 
Indiana 3,062,000 Pennsylvania 10,695,000 
Kentucky 2,680,000 South Carolina 8,100,000 
Maryland 16,100,000 Texas 8,051,000 
Massachusetts 3,870,000 Wisconsin 016 ,00¢ 
Michigan 7,004,000 
SCHOOL BUILDING 
Dodge reports that during the month ot 


March, 1954, contracts were let for 709 educa 
tional buildings, at a total cost of $187,905,000. 

During the month of April, 1954, contracts were 
let for 84 school buildings, at a total cost of 
$58,129,425. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


w& San Jose, Calif., unified school district sold $7,500,000 
st 2.2869 cost 

t& Wahoo, Neb. Bonds, $245,000, approved. 

& St. Paul, Minn. Sold $5,500,000 of general and 
«hool improvement bonds, at a bid of 100.162, for 2% 
per cent coupons 

t& Westfield, N. Y. Central District 
bonds, at 100.0699 for 24% per cent 
& Chula Vista, Calif. Sold $1,505,000, at 2.871 per 
cent cost 

& Lennox, Calif. Centinela Valley Union High School 
District approved $4,000,000. 

w® Torrance, Calif. Bonds, $3,000,000 


sold $1,860,000 


approved 








NATIONAL STATISTICS OF 


Item 
School Building Construction 
School Building Construction 
Total School Bond Sales* 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds 
New Construction Expenditures* 
Construction Cost Index®.. ; 
Consumer Price Index, U. S. Average® 
Wholesale Price Index® 
Total Population of the U. S7 


U.S. Poputation ray Units 
Families 
All Ages 
Under 18 Yrs 


STATE Expenpitures ror Epucation*™ 
Percentage of Total Expenditures 
Per Capita Expenditure 


*Compiled May 6, 1954 

‘Dodge figures for 37 states east of Rocky Mt 
711 states west of Rocky Mts 

*Bond Buyer. 


‘Joint estimate, Depts. of Commerce & Labor 


Date 
Mar., 1954 
Apr., 1954 
Mar., 1954 
Mar., 1954 
Apr. 7 
Apr., 1954 
Mar., 1954 
Apr. 23 
Mar. 1 


41,020,000 


156,506,000 


51,566,000 


1953 
29.9 
28.28 


American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 
of Labor. 
of Commerce 


*U. S. Dept 
'U. S. Dept 


Latest Figure 
$178,875 ,000 
31,150,035 
152,251,600 
2.43% 

$ 38,000,000 
585 

114.8 

111.3 


161,542,000% 


$4,382,000,000 


“Including armed forces overseas 


*1952 


IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 





Previous Month 
$144,281,000 
29,231,970 
120,402,250 
2.38% 

$ 38,000,000 
586 

115.0 

110.8 
161,331,0008 


$4 .026,000,000° 





& Seattle, Wash. School District No 
at 2.287 per cent cost. 

% State of California sold $50,000,000 school bond is- 
sue, at 2.1956 per cent cost 

% Union, N. Y. Dist. No. 1 
100.4185 for 2.10 per cent. 

% Inglewood, Calif. Approved $3,886,000 

& Palo Alto, Calif. Plans $5,000,000 bond issue 

w Wallkill, N. Y. Sold $900,000, at 2.2 per cent 

%& Mount Lebanon Township, Pa. Sold $1,500,000, 2% 
per cent coupons, at 100.209 

® Ypsilanti, Mich. Sold $1,300,000, at interest cost of 
2.09 per cent. 

% Boardman, Ohio. Sold $1,200,000. 
cent. 

® Princess Anne County, Va. Sold $1,300,000 
2.8476 per cent 
® Luverne, Minn 


1 sold $10,000,000, 


sold $1,570,000, at 


Interest, 2% per 
Interest, 


Approved $1,520,000 

















€57. 18626 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 





Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 





Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 


® Alachua County, Fla 


$2,950,000 


% Inglewood, Calif. 
%® Milwaukee, 
buildings, additions, and remodeling of buildings 
building fund available $25,700,000. 


Special Tax school district 
Interest, 2.24 per cent 

% Paducah, Ky. Sold $2,750,000. Interest, 3.43 per 
Approved $3,886,480. 


Wis. Approved $18,000,000 for new 


%® Salinas, Calif. Sold $920,000, at interest cost of 2 08 


per cent 
*& Jennings 


% Dearborn, 


per cent. 


Mo 
Mich 


Sold, 


Approved $900,000 
$9,000,000 


Interest, 1.78 


% New Orleans, La. Sold $3,000,000 bonds, at cost 2 ¢ 


per cent 


* Buffalo, 


1.9558 per cent 
*® Tuscaloosa, 


per ent 


Y. Bonds, 


Ala. Sold, 


THE SCHOOL TOWELS PROVED BY THE 
ONE REAL TEST — PERFORMANCE IN USE! 


Superior performance and long service truly meas- 
ures product value. In McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk Gym Towels you get the quality that 
pays off in longer wear — in better service — in 
lower cost-per-use. These famous towels, good for 
350-500 uses and launderings, are the real “buy” 
in the towel field. And the free McArthur towel 
repair service is your extra savings. Write today 
for the economical, informative McArthur School 
Towel Plan. 


oo McARTHUR 


$14,500,000, sold. 


$1,500,000 


& SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 




















New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 
19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 
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better lighting with 


GRATELITE* 


NOW available in two sizes — 11"x 48" and 16”x 48” 


GRATELITE 


THE SIGHT-SAVING CUBES MAKE GHATELITE GREAT: 
CEILINGS 


High Foot-Candles 

Amazing Diffusion 

Low Brightness 

45° x 45° Shielding—Greater Eye Protection 
Open Like a Louver 

Air-Conditioning Diffusion 

Noise Reduction 

Cleaned in 2 Minutes 

Strong and Rugged 


CRATELITE IN 
PEERLITE 
(Trademark) 


GRATELITE IN 


o 
te 
e 
« 
cos 
eo 
% 
V-C-U -* 
os 





FUNCTIONALLY CORRECT ...AESTHETICALLY BEAUTIFUL 


GRATELITE IN 


TROFFER FENS OF THOUSANDS OF GRATELITES INSTALLED 


MILLIONS OF CUBICLES OF SIGHT-SAVING LIGHT 





Reports from all over the nation: 


“No complaints — all compliments” 
GRATELITE IN 


E-LITE 


“...stay unbelievably clean” 
(Trademark) 


“,..nothing compares to it” 
“,..nothing but praise for GrateLite” 


It’s all in the sight-saving cubes — 
and only GrateLite has them! 


°T. M. Reg. 
U. S. & Can. Pats. Pend. 
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“We saved over 1600 man hours 


using UP-RIGHT 
SCAFFOLD-ON-WHEELS ” 


— 


A ar 

Th 
‘ “Our summer program of 
7 ~ overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 


_ 
‘ . merly took 13 weeks is now 
¥ og 4 completed in only 8 weeks 
F ’ * 4 thanks to Up-Right's mobility 
\ om {/ and rapid assembly!" 
\ 


Stairways ore 
token in stride 

. legs in 
stantly adjust 
able for per 


fect leveling of 


platform. C2 


—_ 


Write for 
descriptive 


circular! 


“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 
says Leonard T. Anderson, painting contrac- 


\ Y tor, Turlock, California. 
hr “UP-RIGHT”’ ScAFFOLDS 


DEPT. 158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA : vee osu gael 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N. J. Offices in all Principal Cities ete y 


A 


—— 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


Personnel Problems of School Administrators 


By Clarence A. Weber. Cloth, xi-378 
Hill Book Co., New York 36, N. Y¥ 





pp., $5. McGraw 


This work provides a comprehensive review of the 
present-day theory and practice in the employment of 
teachers, the management of employment conditions 
ot the teaching services, the ition ot compensation 
problem and the occupational relations of teachers 
boards of educatior and their professional executives 
The author has a splendid insight into the underlying 
theory of professional employment and current social and 
economic practices which have caused boards of education 
to improve their programs of hiring and promoting teach 


ers, of fixing and increasing salaries, of providing pension 
and health benefits 

The book has a practical attitude on teacher 
tions and a distinctly liberal note on 


Teia 
good administrative 
relations between the staffs and school executives. The 
book will be of help to any school administrator or 
board of education member who wants to orient himself 
n the best theory and the most successful practice of 
this important a 


spect of school administration 


Operating Capacity of Secondary School 
Buildings 
A Manual, by Marion J. Conrad. Paper, 28 pp., with 
forms. Price, $1; extra forms cents per set. Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, C 
bus, Ohio 


This valuable tudy provide a carefully 
statement of a formula for determining the 


olum 


prepared 
capacity ol 
inior and senior high hool buildings. This formula 
s stated as 
TS DS*xTXE 
PP 

In this formula BC is the building capacity to be 
accommodated by existing facilities in a given bject 
area 


BC 


TS is the total number of teaching stations in a given 
subject area 

DS is the desirable average class size for th 
ticular subject area; 

T is the total number of effective periods of instructior 
per week in the schedule of classes 

E is the average total school enrollment for a given 
period of time; and 

PP is the average total number of 


e par 


pupil periods of 
istruction per week in the given subject area for the 
ame period of time 
[he author is modest in saying that no formal eva 
has been made f the formula and of the er 


echnique. It has been used, however, in many practical 


Situations in large and small high schools and has beer 
ind remarkably accurate and satisfctory. It has been 
particularly useful in survey ituations where additional 
pace was needed it rder to provide atisfactory operat 
1g capacities in old building ider new and changing 
ricular and special service situatior 
Complete forms are provided to supplement the detailed 


nstructions which form the 





1 se on of the book 
A typical example of a capacity 


y study is provided so 
that school administrator ma learly understand the 


practical meaning of all terms and procedures 


Handbook of School Law 


By Lee O. Garbe Ch l¢ pp., $2.2 Arthur ¢ 
Croit Publicatior New London, Conr 
I} book addressed t prole ona ho adn tra 
ind hool boards, presents in question-and-answer 
I i comprehen f tatement of the is¢ iw soOF 
1) the state and public education, (2) scho officer 
and their official position, (3) administrative authority 


and procedures of school officers, (4) the 


acquisition and 
ise of school property, (5) the liability of 


hool officers, 
6) the duties and rights of teachers, (7) the right 


and 
duties of parents, (8) the financing of schools through tax 
ation and the incurring of indebtedness. The point of view 


ples of law apply to all states and local 


and the pring 
ommunities 

The reply to the second question in the book contains 
a curious inversion. The author holds that the first pur- 
pose of education in the welfare of society. The schools 
are to promote the welfare of the individual only in so far 
ey advance the welfare of society. Is not the wel 
are of the individual the primary purpose, and is not 
are of society to be promoted through the total 
yment and growth of the individual? Many early 
decisions of the courts seem to hold this view as basic in 
the American system. 
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Science Facilities for Modern High Sch 





ools Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 


By Paul DeH. Hurd Paper S2 pp., $2 tanford 1951-52 
University Press, Stanford, Calif 
Th study presents in four beginning hapter a Compiled by Malel ¢ Rice and Walter H. Gaumnitz 
rather extreme theory of science education and practical Paper, 81 pp ents. U. S. Office of Education, Wash 
recommendations of planning facilities suitable for a ington 25, D. C 
broad program. The succeeding six chapters are practical This report comprises Chapter § of the Biennial Sur 
their recommendations, of standards, floor plan playouts vey of Education for 1950-52, wh presents data on 
eck lists of facilities and equipment, for planning and imber of pupils, schools, and professional staff members 
rnishing secondary school science department by state and race, and type of organization. A new 
feature is the division of “urban’’ schools into two sec- 
The Summer High Schools tion 4) those with a population of 2500 to 10,000, 
Compiled by Bernard E. Donovan. Paper 1 pp. New ind (6) those with a population of 10,000 and over 
York City board of education 110 I ngston St, The number of public secondary schools is reported as 
Brooklyn 2, N. ¥ in 1952. The number of pupils in grades 7-12 is 
This is the second part of the iperintenden annual estimated at 693,140. The populatior awed 14 17, is 
ort for the school year 195 53 devoted to the sum s 8,000, with the per cent of population estimated at 
high school program. The registers for these schools ¢ per cent. The number of boys and girls enrolled in 
reased from 13,770 in 1946 to 25,849 in 1952. Over the past four years of the public high schools rose from 
© veat 6 per cent of the students attended for repeat 2,963 in 1890 to 6 million in 1938. In the war years 
wk, while the others have taken work for advanced the enrollment showed a slight drop, but in 1952 it rose 
credit 


avait to 5.695.514 


HUNTINGTON 


OFFERS YOU 
THIS NEW. HELPFUL 
BOOKLET free / 









24 PAGES OF 
TIME SAVING METHODS 


OW to Sweep and Mop Hoors 


Save time and effort in sweeping and mopping floors! The 
ideas outlined in this new, free booklet will streamline the work 
of your maintenance men so they will have more time to take 
care of other work. 

In clear, simple language, this scientific manual tells what 
type of brush or mop to use and how to handle it efficiently. It is 
illustrated with operating diagrams and complete directions which 
are easy to follow. Write today on your school letterhead for this 
valuable guide to better floor care. No obligation. 
















HUNTINGTON GG> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia « Toronto 





write today for your free copy of ‘‘How to Sweep and Mop Floors.’’ 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Department AS-6, Huntington, Indiana 






Supplement, Expenditures for Education at the aprcdites ve new resu ‘ emtibe santare The Codification of School Laws 



















































1 these 4 field heating ad ] and com ti 
Midcentury und draft calculations, panel heating, pipe Paper, 47 pp. Bulletin No. 1, February, 1954. Pub- 
Com d y Clayton D. Hutchir and «Albert K hitting welding listrict heating nis eaning, automat shed by the Research Divisior National I atior 
Munse. | wper, 40 pp., 35 cent iperintendent Do t elect eating, and owning and operating cost Association, Washington 6, D. C 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 4 f the technical data throughout have been re his bulletin aims to help schoolmen regarding the 
ry one upplementary to the 19 pul atior Sas mplet va the « . ™ een ex] gnificance of codified school law Practical suggestion 
aa rther analysis of data on educational ex the experience of sigcers and teachers has been are offered for bringing greater coherence to the ) 
tates not in the original report to urify and expand especia lap ‘ law in the respective states, for indexing and designating 
ane heating lsiname sir distrit “ I eaing the provisions of the laws to make them available to 
; o 7 teachers and school administrator and interested la 
Growing Pains: Manitowoc Building Program a mapeete. men. The bulletin sets up general standands fer the 
Pul ved | the board of education, Manitowoc, W , codification of describe and evaluates 
A report on a survey of the Manitowoc school building School Plant Studies publications, and s an outline for a state code 
sation, begun in 1953 and published in February, 1954 Compil t members of t AIA nitte 
Phe proposed building program is divided into four part chool lit Paper, 4 pp. each. American Institute Educational Differences Among the States 
The first part, to be undertaken immediately, calls for of Ar l New York A N.W Washingtor ; 7 
in addition to the Jackson School, a new Madison Schoo 6, D. ¢ Compiled by the Research Division for the Division 
s fine arts addition to the Lincoln High School, and the Pamphlet 9 argues the need of architect-designed cas of Legislation and Federal Relations. Paper, 31 py Na- 
remodeling of the federal building in Custerdale for school work in schools for storing pupils’ work and _ teachit tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
urpos material Pamphlet 10 outline sfet reasure , Washington 6, D. ¢ 
The second phase om inched @ cltw Galfowe: tk school playgrounds, classrooms, sta ps, et The survey reveals (1) the educational tatus 
sird phase ne ditions to two funtor high echeols and »opulation in terms of median years of s hooling com- 
he remodeling of two further schools: and the fourth More Schools for Your Money See: ee SS eee. ae renner geen asl 
ae % diteiee of ton seseoms to the Liacols ? tions, etc.; (2) the professionali preparation and pay 
High ee ad the temeddiing of the Garfield ee Finance Handbook Paper 48 pp. ¢ m n on of teachers, and the teaching loads; (3) the abil 
hool Building state of New York, Albany, N. ¥ the tate and their performance to support edu 
oe ; aa Ih booklet proceeds on the theory that 1) money cation (4 the value of the school plant and 
Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning Guide, can be saved; (2) more schools can be built for the needs for new buildings; (5) the business and citizenshi; 
1954 ame mone ! all aspects of the finance and educationa results of education. The facts presented point to 
programs are studied and solutions of the local problems needs which are not met in many of the states 
( th 1! pt hapter I t l The Amer worked 
in ociet ‘ Heating and Ventilati Engineer 6 ' 
Worth St., New York 13, N. ¥ , She Matement cuttines: (1) mpeciic methods of pay Coal Heat Saves Tax Dollars 
ing for school building construction the effective 
The basic idea of warming enclosed areas and of in ve of credit for ultimate economy in cot of Paper, 23 pp. Published by the Coal Heating D 
troducing = tre ' ‘ for human use has been bonds based on carefully planned maturity hedule on, National Coal Association, 802 Southern Bldg 
slowly but steadily giving way to the more complete idea ; ale of bonds to the best ad antage Washington 5, D. C 
of conditioning air for an endle iriety of purposes, all Similar booklet hould be available in every ate This is a cost comparison concerning three different 
of which ave ome direct or indirect connection with fuels in 13 elementary schools of six Ohio cities. The 
better modern living +19 _t . irvey covered large and small schools, new buildings, old 
The “Guide ied annually during the past 32 year Pupils Day in Court buildings whose heating plants had been modernized by 
by the committee of experts of the American Society of Paper, 20 pp. Compiled and published by the Re ip-to-date equipment that increased efficiency and _ re- 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, reflects accurately and search Division, National Education Association, 1201 duced labor. Coal heat, it was brought out, is eco- 
n technical detail the complete revolution which has Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ nomical and efficient when used in combination with 
taken place since the 1910’s in the theory and practice This bulletin lists 36 court cases having to do with tokers, controls, and automatic coal and ash handling 
of modifying the temperature and humidity, the cleanli public school pupils during the year 1953. The decision devices. By using coal in six new schools in Lima, the 
ress and chemical purity, as well as the amount and the ire listed under three major headings 1) admission and city saved approximately $1,900 per year over the cost 
movement of air, for human comfort and health, and for attendance; (2) injuries; (3) miscellaneous. Of _ the of the next competitive fuel. A fuel cost comparison 
an endless related variety of contributing purposes decisions, 23 were concerned with pupil injuries, with hows that coal cost $4.62 per pupil; No. 2 oil, $ 5 
The present edition has numerous changes and includes ibout half originating in New York No. 5 oil, $7.35; and natural gas, $6.65 















UNEQUALED 








EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
... at low initial cost 







DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


* 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 







































Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 

H H TOPS OF MASONITE 
Set up or clear in minutes I a gage 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD et Cone 


he RESILYTE PLASTICS 
for Changing Room Uses TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


> 
MAXIMUM pl “> 


SEATING 
MINIMUM }-f— = 
STORAGE 1 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MAITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 
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COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Avenue 
Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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THE STRONGEST 





HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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SMARTLY-STYLED SCHOOL FURNITURE... 





b, 














NO. 6629 PRINCIPAL'S DESK 





More and more, schools are turning to ASE for all their 
office and classroom furniture. They know that ASE 
equipment means lasting beauty ... longer life j 
... that ASE builds to the highest standards of 
quality. Here, truly, is beauty with a_ pur- 
pose. Stylite tan finish to match your school- 
room furniture. Ask about the entire ASE 
line. You'll find school office furn- 7 - 
iture and lockers for every 
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SINGLE-TIER 
LOCKERS 
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purpose. 


can 











~ 4 i) NO. 810 
DOUBLE-TIER UTILITY CHAIR 
LOCKERS 


NO. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE 





ASE FILES ARE 
AVAILABLE IN 
3 COMPLETE 
PRICE RANGES 








NO. 3487 
STORAGE CABINET 








BOX AND MULTIPLE - 
TIER LOCKERS NO. 5401 FILE 





NO. 830 EXECUTIVE'S CHAIR 
















WRITE US TODAY FOR f } 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 
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NO. 1023 NO. 540 Blueprint File No. 5201 File No. 3489 
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Aurora, 
Illinois 





ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
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SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Concluded from page 


mission on Teacher Education on this subject 

‘215,000 new teachers next year would by no 
means create a surplus. To meet this need, 
we will graduate only 35,000 qualified ele 
mentary teachers and 50,000 high school teach 

ers from the higher institutions where teacher 

are prepared 


“This 8 


per cent le 


000 output,” he continues, “is 26 
s than the number graduated by 
all higher institutions in 1950, showing a con 
sistent down trend in the gross 
eligible candidates. Evidence brought to light 
in our current report indicates that an amaz 
ing number of these eligible candidates will 
not even seek teaching jobs next September 

he ‘emphasizes that “of the 19 

eligibles prepared for elementary school teach- 
ing, 56 per cent of the men and 82 per cent 
of the women actually became teachers, 
among those 


production of 


recalling 


while 
high S¢ hool 


cent of the 


trained for 
teaching only 43 per 
66 per cent of the 


classroom service 


who 
men and 


women actually entered 


Functional Illiteracy 


Illiteracy constitutes another major cause 
for national concern in the opinion of Com 
missioner Brownell 
he notes 
Georgia, South 
Carolina 12 to 18 per cent of the population 
between the ages of 25 and 


Documenting this 


that “in five 


view 
states Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
34 have received 
less than five years of schooling, or are what 


” 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 
AND 
HOME 
MAKING 


1224 Fullerton Ave. 


SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 


HISTORY OF ONE CLASS 


SCHOOL GRADE 











~ i TH 





12TH 

GRADUATES 505 

we call ‘tunctionally illiterate.’”’ In 11 
he adds Arizona 


Kentucky, New Mexico 
klahoma, Tennessee 


other 

Arkansas, Florida, 
North Carolina, O- 
Texas, Virginia, and West 
the percentage of functional illit- 
eracy in this age group ranges from 4 to 12 
per cent 


states 
Virginia 


The nine states in which more than 35 per 
cent of the Korean War draftees were rejected 
for failure to pass the Armed Forces Qualifi- 
cations ‘Test Alabama (43%), Arkansas 
(47%), Georgia (36%), Louisiana (48%), 
Mississippi (45%), North Carolina (38%), 
South Carolina (58%), Tennessee (37%), Virginia 

35%) were also those in which more than 4 
per cent of the adult population were found to 
have had less than five years of formal education. 


America’s Leading Schools 


@ For more than fifty years, school 
boards throughout the country have 
chosen quality 
The Peterson staff of engineers con- 
tinval research and 


Peterson furniture. 


experimental 
work in collaboration with leading 
educators assures you of equipment 
designed in keeping with modern 
teaching requirements. Your request 
for free consultation and literature 
is urged. No obligation of course. 


“o—F 


Fé tbt a = 


e106), Mec 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


co Be ; 


The bracketed figures compare with an over-all 
national draft rejection average for this reason 
ot 19.2 per cent 

Calling this loss “an appalling national waste,” 
Commissioner Brownell believes that if we face 
the fact that our nation’s latest census figures 
show we have roughly eight million such func- 
tional illiterates, we can appreciate how serious 
this factor is in terms of our need for trained 
citizens. 

Additional supporting data is furnished in the 
National Education Association study, Educational 
Differences Among the States,> which examines 23 
factors relevant to the wide range in ability of the 
various states to support and operate adequate 
school systems. 

The U. S. armed forces are losing a sixth of the 
nation’s potential fighting power due to below- 
standard schooling according to this NEA survey 
which holds that differences in educational oppor- 
tunity among the states results in an unequal dis- 
tribution of the wartime man-power burdens 
among them. Of those found to be educationally 
deficient during the first year of the Korean War, 
larger proportions came from some of the states 
and relatively few from others—the range ex- 
tending from 1.3 per cent in Minnesota to 56 per 
cent in South Carolina. 

This research also brings out that most of the 
states which have high percentages of illiterates 
have large numbers of school-age chi#idren in 
proportion to their numbers of adults. They are, 
moreover, the states with the lowest per capita 
income in the nation and their teachers, although 
having the largest classes to instruct, receive the 
lowest annual salaries 


School “Dropouts” 


Another fact that Commissioner Brownell 
thinks Americans should face is the problem of 
high school “dropouts.” He quotes U. S. Office of 
Education statistics showing that of each 1000 
fifth-grade pupils in public schools in 1943, 153 
dropped out before they completed grade 8, an- 
other 134 left school by the end of grade 10, and 
an additional 208 students quit before high school 
graduation. In short, of 1000 children who enter 
the fifth grade, only about half remain to finish 
high school. 

I asked the new U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion if our nation could afford this serious loss in 
potential trained man power. “No,” Dr. Brownell 
answered, “I don’t believe it can.” 


‘Educational Differences 


imong the States, p 
by the 


Research Division of the National Educat 
sociation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 1D 
March, 1954 (25 cents) 

Expenditures for Education at the Midcentur) 
Office of Education Publication Misc. No. 18, is e 
source of information on the ability of the various state 
to finance their education programs. Copies available fron 
Superinendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. (65 cents). A new Supple 
ment to this volume costs 35 cents. 
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Handsome, permanent, safe 


outdoor seating with a 


STEEL DECK 
GIR/ANIIDS T/AWILD 
by 


PITTSBURGH*DES MOINES 


This 3,600-seat P-DM Steel Deck Grandstand 
provides for the Coraopolis High School every 
desirable feature of modern spectator accom- 
modation, at low cost. @ Learn how unit-section 
steel construction can simplify your planning 
problems—write for our Grandstand Brochure! 


PITTSBURGH ®* DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 
Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25)...........3431 Neville Island 930 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2)........297 Industrial Office Bidg 1230 Praetorian Bidg 
CHICAGO (3)....1221 First Nationa! Bank Bldg 521 Lene Street 
LOS ANGELES (48).........6399 Wilshire Bivd SANTA CLARA, CAL.. ...+..620 Alvise Road 















HENRY HIGH SCHOOL 


Concluded from page 4 


Since the school is located in an agricultural! 
the agriculture and industrial-arts shops 
important considerations in the archi 
tects’ planning. A space 160 by 40 feet, com- 
plete with two classrooms and laboratories 
was designed for these departments 

Early in the planning stage, the architects 
decided that it was logical to expose all me 
chanical the same manner that 
the structure was to be exposed. With careful 
planning and competent supervision in the 
field, all electrical, plumbing, and heating lines 
became an integral part of the structure. Not 
only did this result in initial savings, but it 
will prove economical for future maintenance 


area 


were 


features, in 


The 


Henry 


school is located on the outskirts of 
on 20 acres of rolling ground. A large 
parking area has been blacktopped, and it 
provides sufficient off-street parking for all 
functions of the school 

The simplicity of the design lends an almost 
Spartan appearance to the building, and the 
taxpayers of Henry are satisfied the board of 
education has achieved for them a handsome, 
practical building at minimum expense. 


Construction Details 
blocks, fi 


Exterior wall Concrete 


Steel 


aced with brick 
Exterior trim 


Roof Steel panels; gymnasium roof, lamella 
Windows Projected steel, galvanized 
Roof Fifteen-year built-up 


Interior woodwork Birch 


Insulation Acoustical panels 


ent te@ 
" a) Sb 


report on 


NEW SALUTE 


James Mackey CUeft) and John Style 





s watching SALUTE in action at UMI 


“SALUTE keeps our dishes looking better 
than any other product we've used” 





“LT have been using Wyandotte 
SALUTE in our dishwashing machines 
for over a year,” says Bert A. Allen, 
steward of the renowned Virginia 
Military Institute, Lexington, Vir- 
“Recently, we 
plastic dishes 
plastic, as 


converted to 
SALUTE keeps out 
well as older 
looking better than it has 
looked before!” 

Mr. Allen found that 
Wyandotte hand-dishwashing prod 
ucts fill V.M.L.’s requirements bet 
ter, and are easier on the hands 
than products previously used 


ginia 


china, 


ever 


has also 


This experience of V.MLI. is typi 
cal of other exclusive Wyandotte 





Largest manufacturer of specialized 





cleaning 


finding that the 
both machine- and 


users. They are 
W yandotte line 
hand-dishwashing products—is un- 
matched for excellent results. 

The leading jobbers in the country 
handle Wyandotte SaLutt 
Kereco* for machine dishwashing; 
“New” Neosups,* “New” Fane, 
Kauso and H-D-C* for hand dish 
washing. Ask your jobber to help 
vou select the Wyandotte dishwash 
ing product that best meets your 
special needs. Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Also Los Angeles 12, 
California. 

*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


and 


CLEANING 
THE 


WORLD 


yandotfe CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 138 cities in the 


United States and Canada 


products for business and industry 


Interior walls Lightweight concrete 

Corridors Birch lockers, brick, steel, acoustic ceilings 

Classroom floor Concrete etched and sealed 

Auditorium floor — Concrete etched and sealed 

Gymnasium floor Maple, floating over cork. base 

Toilet rooms Lightweight concrete, acoustical steel ceil- 
ing panels 

Boiler Steel return flue, with oil burners 

Ventilation Unit ventilators, with gravity exhaust 


Temperature control T'wo-zone, two temperatures 
Heavy-duty, school type 

Septic tank and tile-disposal field 
Green artificial and buff cork 


Stone top, equipped for chemistry and 


Plumbing fixtures 
ewage disposal 

Chalkboards and bulletins 
Laboratory tables 


biology 
Cost of new building $545,000 
Cost of new equipment $36,000 
Cost per pupil $1,937 
Cost per cubic foot 63 cents 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 





% Joun Bartnotow has been elected superintendent of 
chools at Deep River, lowa 
w® Supt. H. | Ross, of Columbus Junction, Iowa 


has been re-elected for another year 
tw James Haves has 
Persia, Towa 

t% Max R. May, of 
uperintendent at Milton 


accepted the superintendency at 


Mullen, Neb., has 


lowa 


elected 


been 


w A. M. Nawnnestap, of Waconda, S. Dak., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Maynard, Minn. 
% Curis D. Corptn has accepted the superintendency 


at Fort Smith, Ark 

% Witttam F. Suipter has been elected superintendent 
at Diagonal, Towa 

tw Witttam M. Barey has been 
at Manning, Iowa 


elected superintendent 


% C. W. Morrorpo has accepted the superintendency 
at Logan, Iowa 
% Bryan H. Stare has been elected superintendent at 
Donnelson, Iowa 


% Eopwin E. Green has accepted the superintendency 
it Owasa, Iowa 
% Supt. Harotpn Simmons, of Providence, Iowa, has 


accepted the superintendency at Adel 


%& B. V. Campnetrt has been elected superintendent at 
Guernsey, Wyo 
tw Marvin Scorterp has accepted the superintendency 


at Montrose, S. Dak 
*% Donato L 
intendent of the 
Pa. 

%& Cart M. Barr, Jr., of Glen Ridge, N. J., is the new 
supervising principal at Vestal, N. Y 

% Ricuarp Jounson has been appointed superintendent 
of buildings and grounds for the board of 
Lawrence, Kans 

*% O. Wayne Puimurtrs has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Kirksville, Mo., to succeed J. G. Van Sickle 
% Supt. Joun H. Hutvey, of Davenport, Wash., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term 

% Supt. T. J. Norris, of Harrodsburg. Ky., ha 
re-elected for a two-year term 

% Supt. P. D. Pyve, of Ashland, Neb., has resigned in 
order to pursue advanced work in the field of educatior 
% Supt. Oscar Muscrave, of Lebanon, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a five-year term, with an increase in salary 
% Supt. H. O. Vanven Berce, of Vermillion, S. Dak 
has been re-elected for his eighth term 
*% Wirttam M. Batey is the new 
schools at Manning, Iowa 

% Supt. Joun W. Harorp, of Carroll, Iowa, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, with an 
salary 

% Epvwtn Barpour has accepted the superintendency at 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

% M. R. HANKERSON has accepted the superintendency 
at Mapleton, Minn 

% Donatp Lentu has 
Traer, lowa 

*% Joun O. Benz is the new superintendent at 
N. Y., succeeding Don Keller 

% Harotp Korntex is the new superintendent at Her 
shey, Neb 

% Tom Hansen has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Carlsbad, N. Mex., to succeed Irvin |} 
Murphy, who resigned 


SNIVELY 
Darby 


has been elected associate super- 


township joint schools, Darby, 


education at 


been 


superintendent of 


increase in 


been elected superintendent at 


Perry 


we Hartan S. Lippert, of Beeler, Kans., has accepted 
the superintendency at Walton 
w% Ratpn R. Rosinson is the new superintendent at 


Hartford, Kans 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER" Model R-183—occommodates bodies seating 60 to 


66 pup 226 or 244-inch wheelbases. Other models for bodies seating from 16 to 54 pupils 














The growing problem of overcrowding in schools, ing column and true steering geometry mean easy 
extends to transportation, too. But it’s a problem handling. Deep-channel frames are extra rugged. 


you can anticipate and solve, now. The economical It will pay you to anticipate your future trans- 






answer is the right size school bus, built to operate portation needs. Contact your INTERNATIONAL 
at low cost for years to come. Branch or Dealer for full information or mail the 


That’s where the INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER coupon below, today. 









goes to the head of the class. INTERNATIONAL offers 
the right size, specialized SCHOOLMASTER chassis to 
accommodate bodies seating from 16 to 66 pupils. WHTERMATISEAL HARVESTER COMTeey ¢ CCAS 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER engines are extra For more information, mail coupon, today ! 
powerful and dependable. Famous INTERNATIONAL 







Pres-stop hydraulic brakes are responsive and § INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY : 

. y aoe ™ 7 , ; ry P.O. Bow 7333, Chicago 80, IIlinois ' 

sure-stopping. Wide-tread front axles provide sta- ©. Pauna-send! at we. coe, til’ latermeiion en (HUAI Sn. 
r STER rC s models 

bility and short turn-around. Natural angle steer- [er ee . 

4 ‘ 

§ Nome ' 

international Harvester Builds MCCORMICK ® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® : ; : 

Tractors Motor Trucks industrial Power Refrigerators and Freezers t Title School ; 

: Address ; 

Better roads mean a better America t a 

© City Zone State ' 

2 a 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway’ 
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} EXHIBITS .. DISPLAYS 
TROPHIES .. BULLETINS 
When building or remodeling, specify 
POBLOCKI DISPLAY CASES. 
Pour types of extruded alumilited aluminum and 
stainless steel or bronze in any design. 
Dealers are wanted in Mass., 
W. Virginia, and 8. Carolina. 
WRITE FOR ANY INFORMATION DESIRED. 




















Conn., Virginia, 











For Your 


JUNIOR ... SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


LIBRARIES 


A FINE, “~ 
anaes 
24 inc 
WORLD 
GLOBE 


Physical - Political 
Editor, C. B. Odell, Ph.D. 
No. G24P15-The Navigator (illustrated) 
Available in various other mountings 

AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 
Write for leaflet GS4SB 


. ' ! | 
DENOYER - GEPPERT C0. 
Maps @ Globes © Charts ¢ 

5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
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Chicago 40 




































OUT OF BACK BEDROOMS 


(Concluded from page 27) 


Wuerth, they are 


to stand erect - 


learning to write, to type, 
-which for some is a very 
painful process—-and they are learning to 
walk. 

These children are also taught to eat, to care 
for their own toilet needs, to dress themselves, 
and to adjust their own braces if they wear 
them 

And while it might seem strange 
ten-year old girl say, ‘ 


to hear a 
Excuse me, but I must 
take my occupational therapy 
these children are 


lesson now,” 
receiving actual occupation 
Many skills not 
children until they 
being 


therapy learned by other 
are out of high school are 
primary age 


taught youngsters at 


Cameron school, so they 


will have the means 
and the skills with which to earn their own 
way In life 

Other forms of therapy 
school include 


used at Cameron 
speech and physical therapy. 
Various forms of clinics are held, including a 
brace clinic. Much special equipment has 
been donated to the school by interested 
to date the cost 
of donated equipment has exceeded 
As you walk through the classrooms and 
the corridors of the Cameron school, you are 
struck by the tenderness of the teachers, of 
the custodian, of the matrons, of the thera- 
pists. And you marvel at the way these chil- 
dren are expected to behave. 


dividuals and organizations: 
$5,000. 


They want no 
and they expect no favors. While some 
of them may be pampered at home, at school 
they respond to discipline 


favors 


and act as do any 
other school pupils. 

You marvel at their cheerfulness, at the 
way in which their little hands—so often 
twisted out of shape respond to the 
which are placed into them, at the way they 
type. and at the way they walk. You are 
astounded at the way they exert every ounce 
of strength in their little 
their hands 


tools 


bodies to control 
and their feet, their jaws when 
they speak, and their heads when they are 
looking at you 

And you begin to wonder what would have 
happened to these children if a_ farseeing 
school board and school department had not 
been willing to fulfill their obligations by 
meeting this problem head on 

And you wonder if, placed in their position, 
you could be as happy and as cheerful as 
these children, because there, but for the 
grace of God. go vou 

Or your child 


+ 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


- - nry A. Corpen, formerly clerk of the board of 
education of Waterbury, Conn., has been appointed cit 
hasing agent 


tte Dre Russetr Brancuarp has been elected president 
{ the board at Council Bluff Iowa. JAMes H. Ro 
is been named vice-president 

w® Witttam A. Amster has been elected president 
the board at Sioux City, Iowa 

& WitttaAm B. Pornserr is the new president 

board at Dubuque, Towa 

*% |. V. Virrrrow, of Owensboro, Ky., 
president of the Kentucky School 
De. L. E 


has been elected 
Boards Associatior 
Merse was named secretary-treasurer 
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WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS” 


Valet Wall Racks hold 
in a sanitary, orderly and 
manner—open to light and air, drying 
on hangers. How different in we 
weather; no wraps crumpled into dark 
lockers or lunches soggy from wet hat 
and mittens. With Valet Racks each 
student has his ventilated shelf space, 
each garment is held apart from all 
others on a spaced hanger 

Coming in any length, by the foot 
Valet Racks fit in anywhere, mount on 
any available wall space and accommo 
date 3 pupils per running foot. Sturdily 
built of welded, heavy gauge furniture 
teel, they are strong beyond need and 
are ‘tated finished in baked 


enamel =i 
a ain | Mounted directly on walls 
av te = 


they can be placed at proper 
heights for each age group 

Write for Bulletin OV-206 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People 
Ge WEST 37TH STREET, CHICAGO 9, U.S _ 


students wraps 
efficient 














rocker 
t 





FOLDING 


FURNITURE 
\onanennanl 
f 


V to open 
V to close 
V to stack 


- 


TUCK’ER ‘WAY FOLDING CHAIR 


A rugged low-cost folding chair for schools, 
churches, classrooms or assembly halls 


Built to stand hard abuse 

e Easily opened or closed with hand or 
foot 

e@ Folds flat, stacks flat. Can be stacked 

without toppling 

Built of hardwood throughout, uni- 

form in color 

No metal to catch clothing or pinch 

Rounded corners, smooth finish 

Exceptionally wide seat and back 

Finished in natural, stained, or colored 


Three sizes. . . Adult, Intermediate, Junior 


Send for catalog 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
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NEW design—NEW tread—NEW body- 


REGULAR PRICE BUS TIRE GIVES 247 MORE 
TRACTION, up to 47%, LONGER TREAD WEAR! 


New—through and through—Goodyear’s fleet-proved Traction 
Hi-Miler brings you the latest, most important advancements 
in cord, compound and design — all at regular prices! It’s 
SAFER, more enduring, more economical in 
every way, than any other tire at comparable 
price. Get all the facts before you buy or 
specify another school bus tire! 




















SOME NEW, SAFER, MONEYSAVING FEATURES: 
NEW DESIGN, THROUGH AND THROUGH! Compara 

















tive cross-sections show how old-style rib grooves 

squeeze into damaging points — while Traction 

Hi-Miler rib grooves squeeze into harmless ovals, Available in new, 
. thus ending big cause of tread cracks. This is just 


superstrong 


3-T CORD 
NEW, WIDER, 5-RIB STOP-NOTCH TREAD gives up to 
oN IN RAYON 


longer wear. Stop-Notches compress into sharp- 


\ ye” edged teeth as they meet road — provide 24% more OR PEL OR 
nonskid traction! 


CB 


7 ae Lp Hi-Miler—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak 
, “= wt 


~ 


one example of many design improvements. 

























NEW TRIPLE-TEMPERED (3-T) CORD 


wile ‘ agers, produced in Goodyear’s multimillion 
“7 L ticcf dollar, 6-story 3-T Processor. This exclusive process 







involving Tension, 
Temperature and Time, fully controls cord stretch to give the best combina- 


tion of strength, heat-resistance and bruise-resistance. This produces the most 


enduring cord made, cuts tire failures to new lows. Permits more recaps. 


GOOD," YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


y Vv ively 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 








HILTONIAN LOwBoy 


Versatile, Convenient 
Lowboy in Demand 

Hillyard Chemical Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., is stepping up production to meet de- 
mands for the Hiltonian Lowboy, an all-pur- 
pose machine for scrubbing, polishing, waxing, 
and steel wooling 

Chis versatile machine combines all the fea- 
tures of a heavy-duty machine for accomplish 
ing every floor maintenance task and finger 
tip control makes it easy to operate. Only 8 
inches in height, it was designed to fit under 
desks, beds, chairs, machinery, et« 

The Hiltonian’s gentle massaging action is 
thorough. Twin brushes revolve in opposite 
directions pulling the cleaning material directly 
under the brushes, making work go faster and 
giving complete coverage without unsightly 
streaks. Interchangeable brushes keep bristles 
properly upright for longer wear 

\mong other patented 
“floating”’ 


features are: the 
handle that adjusts and stays in 
any position; the “continuous duty” motor set 
in rubber for quiet operation; one-piece, rust 
resistant gear and motor case protecting the 
motor for lifetime wear; two convenient sizes, 
and 4 sets of brushes 
ind plates for scrubbing, polishing, steelwool- 
ing, burnishing 

For further information write: Hillyard 
Chemical Company, Section S.BJ., St. Joseph, 
Vo 


16 inches and 19 inches 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 044) 


Fiberglas Reveals New 
Acoustical Board 


A new 
Acoustical 


product, incombustible Fiberglas 


Form 


Board which performs 4 
functions in poured-in-place gypsum roof 
decks, has been announced by Owens-Corn 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 

The new board, providing a permanent 
form lor decks ot schools commercial and 
industrial buildings, serves as an attractive 


interior ceiling and as thermal and acoustical 


78 


insulation. The Fiberglas Mat with which the 
fibrous glass board is faced provides a uniform 
pleasant tan ceiling surface. 

Light in weight, the board is easy to in- 
stall by standard methods and is strong enough 
to carry gypsum 


reduction 


wet The porous board has 


a noise coefficient (75 per cent) 
which is superior to many acoustical products 
It is a barrier to heat and its use greatly in- 
creases the insulating value of the deck, re 
sulting in savings on fuel 

Fiberglas Form Board will not rot or decay. 
It is dimensionally stable and the fibers are 
not affected by Individual boards 
are strong enough to support spacing of 3256 
inches without intermediate support 

The board is installed by approved con- 
tractors in the same manner as gypsum board 
When poured gypsum decks are employed, the 
board is laid between sub-purlins. Cross joints 
in boards are kept in alignment 
steel tee cross sections 


moisture 


1-inch 
Reinforcement is then 
set in place and gypsum concrete applied in 
the conventional way. 

For further information write: Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Section S.BJ., Toledo 1, 
Ohio 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 045) 


by 


Mitchell Introduces 
Tape Recorder 


A low-cost, portable tape recorder with de- 
luxe has added to the radio, 
phonograph, and television lines of the Mitch- 
ell Manufacturing Co., 


nounced recently. 


features been 


Chicago, it was an 





RECORDER 


SUPER VALU! 


Called the Mitchell “Super Value 
the instrument incorporates every 
quality feature of the finest recorders, it 1s 


tape re 
corder 

claimed. Included are a built-in 6-inch speak- 
er which delivers full fidelity tone with sur 


prising realism and depth; bias-erase frequen 









oscillator for 


cy featuring a 50-kilocycle erase 
effective erasure of 


previous recordings and 
and full 


from 65 to 


noiseless production of new records 
fidelity 
10,000 cps 

The unit is the dual track 
head providing two 


standard 


response essentially flat 
type, the dual 
tracks 
to double recording time. 
track accommodates either a 


recording on a 
The 
S-inch reel, with 
or a 7-inch reel 
The recording 
Added 


yard and re- 


ree! 


one-half hour recording time 
for recording twice as long 
speed is 7'% inches per second con- 
venience is provided by fast for 
wind mechanisms 

The built-in amplifier may be used for pub- 
lic address or record playback. The 
output is a full two watts undistorted, three 
watts maximum. 

Two inputs — one for the microphone, and 
one for the radio-phono — enable the user to 
record easily from microphone, AM or FM 
radio, television receiver, or phonograph. The 
unit is complete with a handy, durable cer- 
amic microphone impervious to heat or hu- 
midity. For further flexibility, the unit has 
provisions for connecting an external speaker, 
as well as an external amplifier or monitor. 
Ease of operation is assured by simplified con- 
trols and other convenient features 

For further information write: Mitchell 
Manufacturing Co., Section S.BJ., 2525 Cly- 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 046) 


power 


hourn 


Descriptive Material 


% The latest in modern desks and seating equip- 
ment for schools and illustrated 
and described in the handsome new catalog 
No. 54 prepared by the Arlington 
Company. Of particular interest to 
tors is a section showing 
and tables, 

various arrangements. For a free 

copy write: Arlington Seating Company, 

Section S.BJ., Arlington Heights, Ill 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 047) 


colleges Is 


Seating 
ed lca- 
new rectangular 


trapezoidal together with dia- 


grams ol 


te The new Childcraft catalog of Equipment and 


Supplies for Early Childhood Education 
serves the dual purpose of an educational 
supply source book and a practical guide 
for nursery, kindergarten, and primary 


school play programming. Nine principal sec- 
tions in this booklet are 
ment; 


active play equip- 
blocks block 
accessories; house and store play; quiet play 
materials; teaching ifts; 
music; books. The 72-page 
from: Childcraft Equipment Co 
tion S.BJ., 155 
10, N. } 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 048) 


basic furniture; ind 


aids; arts and c1 
catalog 


Ine Se 
East 23rd St., New York 


is tree, 


% A revised edition of ‘Better Laboratory Plan- 


ning,” a bulletin issued by Scientific Ap- 
paratus Makers Assn., Chicago available. 
The revision is based on helptul comments 
from users of the original publication and 
carries a more comprehensive approach to 
lab planning. A section is devoted to Recom 
mended Bidding Practic inswering many 
questions on the subject. Copies are tree 
from: Scientific Apparatus Maker issn 
Section S.BJ ) N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
6, Ill 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 049) 
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SCHOOL BUS 











Your greatest assurance of safe, dependable 
transportation is a DODGE school bus 


Dodge school bus chassis which more than meet all 
standards recommended by the National Con- 















sharp 39° turning angle, Dodge chassis are the 
most maneuverable there are. New gear-before-axle 






ference on School Transportation, provide such steering absorbs more road shock, to give drivers 
added safety features as: better control. 
Modern dual-primary rear brakes, equally effective You 





get more dependable transportation with 
Dodge buses, too! They have plenty of reserve 
power for the toughest roads, the worst weather. 
Big, wide-spaced headlights and parking lights to Great new V-8 and famous 6’s—from 110 to 153 hp. 
increase night safety. 





in braking reverse or forward travel, to prevent 
dangerous backroll when stopping on hills. 







Yes, in safety, handling ease and power you get a 
better deal with a Dodge school bus. Ask your 


friendly Dodge truck dealer. As a_ civic-minded 
Superior ease of handling is another Dodge safety businessman, he’s anxious to serve you in every 
advantage of great importance. Engineered with a way he can. 


DODGE wob-Rita' School Bus Chassis 


School Bus Chassis rw 
for Bodies Accommodating 30, . 


Wide-base wheel rims to let tires run cooler and 
help guard against blowouts. 




















MODEL FS6-153 MODEL HS6-193 MODEL JS6-213 MODEL RS8-231 
36, 48, 54, and GO Passengers | 1.500 ana 12.000 bs GVW 14,500 and 16.000 tbs. G.V.W ind 17.500 Ibs. G.V.W 17,500 and 20,000 Ibs. G.V.W 
For 30 and 36 pupils For 4% pupil For 54 pupil For 60 pupils 


——— a od 





Ls) me ae ae ame come om 
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|‘ _Eeepereegp | 
SPECIAL-PURPOSE DESKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


COLLEGES, 
AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Model H2300 
Converts for 
Bookkeeping and 
General Business 
Training. 


| 
CYCLONE FENCE... 
Manufacturers of Typewriter Desks, Comptometer Desks, 


protects school property and Bookkeeping Desks for schools, colleges and Universities. 


Write for complete information and name of nearest dealer. 


P & W Cabinet Makers 
@ A modern, good-looking Cyclone Fence installation, like heapid Miia weet : 
the one shown here, “dresses up” the school grounds and Long Hill, Trumbull, Connecticut 
helps to maintain that neat, well-cared-for appearance. But 

Cyclone does much more than that. When properly installed 

around athletic fields it simplifies greatly the collection of 
admissions. Cyclone Fence is ideal for enclosing play 
grounds at elementary schools. With it on guard small 
children don't wander away from school... can’t be annoyed 
by tramps and vagrants. And Cyclone protects valuable 
property, equipment and supplies from deliberate van 
dalism, too. 

All Cyclone Fence is made from Chain Link fabric, gal 
vanized after weaving for maximum corrosion resistance 
Its high quality construction, strong, sturdy posts, drag-free 
gates and other quality features assure years of protection, 
with a minimum of maintenance 

No matter what size or type of project you may be con 
sidering, there's a Cyclone Fence just right to handle the 
job. Ask our experienced engineers for advice and write 
for a free copy of our catalog describing all types of Cyclone 
Fence and Gates Company has been rendering faithful 

NO JOB IS TOO LARGE— service to the printing industry, and 
NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE* 


adds to its appearance 














For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 


developing the perfection in crafts- 


manship that gives more than just 
Cyclone Fence, Dept. S64, Waukegan, Ill 


; your money's worth when you 
Please send me without obligation, complete information ; 
on Cyclone Fence and Gates order at Premier today. 


Name 


Addres 


*C'yclone is the trade-mark name of fence made 
only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


818 W. Winnebago Street - Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
UNITED STATES STEEL 
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“All day I watch the coal go by!” 


“Train after train. Day and 














soil is still there for future gen- will be a plentiful supply for 
















night. Year after year. You won- _ erations. many centuries to come. And the 
der where it all comes from and That is something to think price advantage that makes coal 
how long it can last.” about when you are considering a most economical fuel today is 

eoccccce a new heating plant for home or likely to grow with every passing 


You’re right, Pop, it’s a lot of | industry. Other fuels will be get- 
coal — close to half a billion tons ting scarce. Every year the wells 
a year. Yet, in the more than a go deeper. More and more of our 
century this country has been fuel oil comes from foreign fields. 
mining coal, we have used up Growing scarcity can mean un- 
only a little over one percent of certain supply and higher rela- 
our known supply. 98.8% of the tive prices. 


coal that nature put under our Coal you can be sure of. There 





Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 






FUEL OF THE 
FuTURE 
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Success with Schieber 


/ 


folding equipment has 
convinced thousands of 
school administrators 

of the feasibility of the 


multi-purpose room 


Functional design gives you more of the 
things you want in your new school fer less! 




















g wall Only Schieber offers the rugged all-steel In-Wall 
n folding table and bench unit—Only Schieber 


All-steel welded offers the optional choice of lower cost detach- 


tables and benches : : : 
ot superior strength, able and mobile units. Schieber’s 17 years of 
rigidity and dura- 


ae Genii ett experience building this equipment is your 


faces. Units remain guarantee of trouble-free, easy, safe operation 
attached to wall 


pockets and performance. Now used in every state 


and specified by hundreds of school architects. 


Te ta told 


Steel pockets and 
understructure. Ya , 8 il, 
7 ply steel reinforced ae ¢. * 


plywood tops with 


plastic surfaces. De- 


tach from pockets and 
roll to any position f ria 


Met il » 


Two sets of detach- 


able Port-A-Fold 


Let us send catalogs and 
advise where you can 
observe an installation 
type tables and 

benches fold into in operation. 
caster equipped steel 

carrier and roll 


away to wall or 


Pienee wee SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 
BRIGHTMOOR STATION, DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 
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All Steel Equipment, Inc 


Lockers, Cabinets, Desks 


American Playground Device Co 
Playground Equipment 


American Seating Company 
School Seating 


Arlington Seating Company 
School Seating 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
School Furniture 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Coal 


Clarin Manufacturing Co 
Folding Chairs 


Cowan Products Company, Inc 
Finger Painting Easel 


Crane Company 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Denoyer-Geppert Co 


Maps, Globes, Charts 
Dodge Div. Chrysler Motors 
Trucks 


Fenestra Building Projects 
Steel Windows 


Flynn Mfg. Co., Michael 
Casement Windows 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Tires 


Floor Covering 


Griggs Equipment Company 
School Seating 


Guth Co., Edwin F 
Lighting Fixtures 


Page 
No 


71 


56 


3rd cover 


60 


58 & 59 


81 


20 


64 


Chart Rack 


76 


79 


77 


63 


67 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, 


American Air Filter Co., Inc 
Heating & Ventilating 


Heywood-Wakefield Co 


School Furniture 


Hillyard Chemical Company 


Floor Maintenance 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc 


Floor Maintenance 
International Business Machines 
Electric Typewriters 


International Harvester Co 
Buses, Motor Trucks 


Johnson Service Company 


Temperature Control 


Keystone View Company 
Visual Aids 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 


Thermopane Windows 


McArthur & Sons, Geo 


Towels 


Medart Products, Inc 
Steel Lockers 


, Fred 


Midwest Folding Products 
Folding Tables and Benches 


66 


69 


Corp.. 16 


75 


66 


2nd cover 


62 


1954 


Code 


Page 
No No 





628 Mississippi Glass Company 61 
Diffusing Glass 

629 Mitchell Mfg. Company 70 
Folding Tables & Stands 

630 Nesbitt, Inc., John J 4th cover 
Heating & Ventilating Equipment 

631 New York Silicate Book Slate Co 2 
Chalkboards 

632 Old Town Corporation 10 
Duplicating Supplies 

633 Owens-illinois Glass Co 6&7 


Glass Blocks 





634 Peabody Company, The 55 


School Furniture 


635 Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild 62 


Assn. on Slate Promotion 





636 Peterson & Co., Leonard 72 
Laboratory Furniture 

637 Pittsburgh Corning Corp 53 
Glass Blocks 

638 Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 73 
Bleachers 

639 Poblocki and Sons Co 73 


Display Cases 





640 Powers Regulator Co 14815 
Temperature Control 
641 Premier Engraving Company 80 


Engravers 





642 P & W Cabinet Makers 80 
School Furniture 

643 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 18 
Typewriters 

644 Schieber Sales Conpany 82 
Folding Tables & Benches 

645 Sexton & Company, Inc., John 84 


Institutional Food 


“Sse ac eae o 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the advertisement appears. 
Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct to advertisers or use the information card 
in requesting information from a number of advertisers 


Code 


No 
646 


647 


648 


649 


650 


651 


652 


653 


654 





Page 
No 


Spencer Heater, Lycoming Div. Avco 

Mfg. Co 9 
Boilers 

Todd Shipyards Corporation 70 
Oil Burners 

Tucker, Duck & Rubber Co 76 


Folding Chairs 


U. S. Radiator Corp 12 
Steel Boilers 


United States Steel Corp. (Cyclone 
Fence) 80 


Fences 





Upright Scaffolds 68 
Scaffolds 


Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc. 76 
Wardrobe & Checkroom Racks 


Wakefield Brass Co., F. W 57 


Lighting Fixtures 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 74 
Cleaning Specialities 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE 
SCHOOLS 


044 Hillyard Chemical Company 78 
Lowboy Machine 
045 Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp 78 





046 


047 


048 


049 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
406 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled. 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


60 65 610 615 620 625 
61 66 611 616 621 626 
62 67 612 617 622 627 
63 68 613 618 623 628 
64 69 614 619 624 629 
NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
044 045 046 047 048 049 


Also information on 


Name 


Please Print 


Title 


City 






Acoustical Form Board 


Mitchell Manufacturing Co 78 
Tape Recorder 

Arlington Seating Company 78 
Catalog 

Childcraft Equipment Co., Inc. 78 
Catalog 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn. 78 
Bulletin 








en ee ee ee a ee ee 


June, 1954 


630 635 639 643 647 651 
631 636 640 644 648 652 
632 637 641 645 649 653 
633 638 642 646 650 654 
634 
School 

Zone State 
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The Presbyterian Home, Evanston, Il, 


MY convcnienl 


In food service to the aged and convalescent, Sexton 
paper plates, cups and napery meet every need for 
sanitation, convenience and good taste. Increasing 
thousands of restaurants, coffee shops and cafeterias 
which require a service economical and distinctive 
depend on Sexton for paper goods. Huge stocks, com- 
plete assortment, and speedy service assure prompt 
supply of every need-—whether strictly utilitarian or 
elegantly de luxe. 


»., CHICAGO, 1954 
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Why is this desk worth more to educators? 


because the “TEN-TWENTY” features 
afford utmost aid to teaching and learning 





20° SLOPE 10° SLOPE LEVEL 

Serves as base to support 
materials used in manipula- 
tive tasks, and for group 


Conventional position, for 
use when less than 20° 
natural relaxed posture, in slope is desired. 

reading, writing, art work, discussions, 


“TEN-TWENTY” 
UNIVERSAL DESK No. 436 


KEY TO THE CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOM 


For best eye-hand co-ordi- 
nation, minimum eyestrain, 


When you seat students at ‘““Ten-Twenty” Desks 

you give them the best possible support for every 
position, every task. Seat and desk co-ordinate as 

a unit for maximum freedom and ease of performance. 
Results are better posture, less tension, more 

alertness to learning. 

Only the ““Ten-Twenty” offers a desk-top with 
3 positions, a fore-and-aft seat adjustment essen- 
tial to proper focal adjustment to all tasks, plus 
comfortable cradleform seating for every posture 
position. The 45° left-and-right seat swivel reduces 
body-tension caused by twist—also makes ingress and 
egress easy from either side and so permits more desks 
per classroom with fewer aisles. Self-adjusting 
lower back rail fits each occupant. 

The connected seat-and-desk eliminates chair- 
scraping noise, aids discipline, and saves room space. 
The entire unit is movable—meets grouping 
requirements of any classroom or curriculum. Both 
seat and desk are adjustable for a wide range of sizes. 


aa \ FREE ILLUSTRATE's BOOKLET 


A ari \ “The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a compre- 
> in | 
~~ \ 


y hensive work on all phases of modern 






ow 
ps? 


classroom environment. Write Dept. 4. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 


durability, and acoustical benefit. Available with or 


without folding tablet-arm. 





\ <= 
\As 









FORE-AND-AFT 
SEAT ADJUSTMENT 
















a @ ° 
cAmercan Seating Compa 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


ONLY the 
NESBITT 


Unit Ventilator 


relates the fresh air inlet area \ 
to increasinz outdoor wind velocity and 


BAFFLES THE WIND _ 


by an ingenious 
device that 


STOPS FLOOR 
DRAFTS AND 
SAVES FUEL 


























ALL unit ventilators have a fresh-air inlet opening 
= or B= of a certain size designed to permit a percentage of 
outdoor air to be drawn into the unit and mixed by 

(Uy, the fans with air drawn from the room. 

Yy, On very windy days more outdoor air than is de- 
sired may be blown into the unit, resulting in a waste 
of the fuel required to heat it. With high winds, the 
outdoor air volume may tax the capacity of the fans 
... some cold air may “blow through” the room-air 
inlet and cause discomforting drafts. 

The Nesbitt Air Volume Stabilizer solves this prob- 
lem. Two aluminum vanes, suspended by end pivots 
below the fresh-air inlet, are operated by the very 

force of the incoming air to reduce the size of the 
im ¥ Maca Movtza) aperture as required. The desired outdoor air volume 
ets is maintained. No fuel is wasted. Blow-through is 
7 Uy prevented without affecting the economical recircula- 
7 “Yj tion of room air. (See diagrams.) 
No other unit ventilator relates the area of the 
fresh-air inlet to increasing wind velocity . .. no 
strong other unit is equipped to achieve this economy. 
iN re NY wind NESBITT 


; ; : NEW STANDARD OF CLASSROOM CO 
Both vanes fully closed; intake opening now one-quarter size, THE UNIT VENTILATOR THAT SETS A 
MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 








Vanes start to close; intake opening reduced to about half. 


























